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Childhood to Motherhood 


Ferris Good Sense Waists add to the comfort of a woman’s life, 
meeting every requirement of health in ease and flexibility; every - 
demand of fashion in fit, form and finish. 


FERRI 


Cerset Waists 


Made in all sizes and shapes to fit every form, with long or short 
waist, high or low bust. Sold by all leading retailers. Finest material 
and workmanship. Illustrated catalogue free. 
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WHY? 
APS T pleases the fastidious because it is made of clean ma- 
S terials, it satisfies the careful ones because of its purity, 
a it appeals to the economical because it can always be 
Se bought at a reasonable price; there are mamy others, no 
doubt, who use it without thought of materials, purity ar cost, 
simply because they find it pleasant for their toilet and bath. 
Whatever their reasons may be Ivory Soap is used by a majority 
of cleanly, comfort-seeking peoples if you who do not use it 
will but try Ivory Soap you will have your own reasons why. 












\\ THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 
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Model 1900 Single-Shot Rifle. 
A A HAMMERLESS TAKE-DOWN. 
Pua you want to become an expert shot or a 
I J successful hunter, you must start right. 
Xe The first thing to do is to select a rifle. 
You won’t make a mistake if you buy a Winches- 
ter, because they have a reputation for reliability, 
accuracy and finish such as no other rifles have. 
The Model 1900 Rifle, or “ Boy’s Winchester,” is 
made with as much care as Winchester Rifles that cost five times as much. 
The name Winchester on it is a guarantee of its 
quality. We don’t try to see how cheap we can 
make this rifle, but how good. The Model 1900 
shoots .22 Short and .22 Long rim-fire Cartridges 
and Bullet Breech Caps. It is a hammerless 
take-down, and cam be taken apart easily and 
quickly. This rifle Zs¢s at $5.00, but dealers 
sell it for quite a little less. Some makes of 
boy’s rifles are a few cents cheaper, but they 
are cheaper in quality than they are in price. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., | 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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There’s 4 confusion about the brand of 
the Walla © goods. for there is but one 
Wallace bran and it sopeass the same on 
all Wallace silver-plated ware. Here it is: 


«©1835 R. WALLACE.”’ 


These goods are always standard — 
there’s nothing higher. Ask to see them. 
Send for /llustrated Booklet — Free. 

R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Weltaglerd, Ct. 
226 Fifth Avenue, New ¥ 
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For More Than a Quarter of a Century 
the reputation of W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $3.50 
shoes for style,.comfert and wear has excelled all other 
makes sold at these prices. This excellent reputation 
has been won by merit alone. W. L.. Douglas shoes 
have to give better satisfaction than ether $3.00 and 
$3.50 shoes because his reputation for the best $3.00 
and $3.50 shoes must be maintained. The standard 
has always been placed so high that the wearer receives 
more value fer his money in the W. L. Douglas $3.00 
and sa shoes than he can get elsewhere. 

W. L. Douglas makes-and sells more $3. 00 and $3.50 
shoes than any other two manufacturers in the world. 
W. L. DOUGLAS $4.00 Gilt Line Cannot 
Be oe At aay 





w. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 and $3. 50 

are made of the same high-grade 
lashes used in $5.00 and $6.00 shoes 
and are just as good in every way. 
Seid by 63 Dougias stores in American cities selling 
direct from factory to wearer at one profit; and the 
me shoe dealers everywhere. 
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SUMP’S PLUCK. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES. 
By W. R. Lighton. 


HE work of the Western pioneer is now nearly 
done. In the span of fifty years the prairie- 
wilderness west of the Mississippi has been 

made the food-garden of the nation. So long as these 
billions of acres lie under the summer’ sun we shall 
have plenty; they can give food to all the world. 

Only fifty years ago these prairies were called a 
desert, and it was thought that no good thing could 
come out of them. Now the gray old pioneers of the 
“desert” are getting ready to turn it over to their 
children, a land of beauty and abundance. 

The younger people and the newcomers enjoy the 
peace and plenty of the present, almost unmindful 
of their debt to those who made peace and plenty 
possibl The occasi 1 celebration of an Old Set- 
tlers’ reunion is about all that serves to keep our 
sense of obligation fresh. I have just now—Septem- 
ber, 1900—returned from one of these celebrations, 
and shall try to tell what it is and what it means. 

The reunion was held in a grove on the eastern 
bank of the Weeping Water, near Union, Nebraska. 
For many days handbills and posters had been 
circulated through the surrounding country. It 
was no formal affair; it was a two-days’ outdoor 
picnic, as free of all restraint as can be imagined— 
a picnic attended not by a neighborhood, but by 
five or six thousand people from three or four 
counties. Early in the morning of the first day the 
roads from all directions were alive with buggies, 
farm-wagons, carryalls and saddle-horses; and rail- 
road excursion-trains brought their share. 

Sometimes at these picnics there is an old-fashioned 
“barbecue”’—fat cattle, pigs and sheep, stuffed with 
poultry and vegetables, being roasted whole in a 
long, deep trench; but on this occasion the food was 
supplied from the private baskets of hospitable 
farmers. No man was suffered to go hungry; old 
friends and entire strangers stood upon an equal 
footing at the dinner-hour; every one was made wel- 
come to sit down where he chose, and to eat his fill. 

The people of the younger generation were in so 
great a majority that a stranger might have won- 
dered what part the Old Settlers were to have in the 
meeting. After a while I asked one old man: 

“Where are the pioneers? There are plenty of 
youngsters; but where are the old people?” 

“Oh, they’re scattered round,” he answered. 
“You'll find ’em.” Then, after a doubtful pause: 
“Truth is, there aren’t so many of ’em, any more. 
They’re beginning to get kind of thinned out.” 

It was only after growing used to the sight of the 
restlessly moving crowd that one would begin to spy 
out the old people. They were not taking much part 
in the noisy merriment; they were generally gath- 
ered in little groups of three or four, sitting quietly 
upon the grass in shaded spots, looking into one 
another’s eyes, summoning up remembrance of 
things past, and regretfully counting over the list of 
their dead. For those who were hale young men and 
women when they came to Nebraska, in the begin- 
ning of the territorial life, are now near to threescore 
years and ten—and some are well past the line. 

They are not great talkers—at least, not in public. 
You will not often find a ready talker among those 
who have spent their long lives in hard achievement. 
Not a little patient tact is demanded to induce the 
Pioneers to tell the eventful story of early days. 
This is not because they are averse to thinking of it, 
for they dearly love it. 
shyness is that they think the younger generation 
heedless and unappreciative. 

At one end of the grounds, away from the noise of 
the merrymaking, a canopied platform had been 
built for the speakers. These, to my disappoint- 
ment, proved not to be Old Settlers. Throughout 
the first day, and for most of the second, the platform 
was given up to those who might be called profes- 
sional talkers— mostly eager young lawyers and 
rising politicians. They did their best to say the apt 
and nice thing, and the crowd seemed willing to be 
pleased; but there was something wanting. 





It was not until the middle of the second afternoon | 


that the pioneers could be persuaded to show them- 
selves. Then one dear old lady, in her eighty-first 
year, faced the audience, half-fearfully; but her 
voice could not be heard a dozen feet away, and she 
suddenly sat down again. Another of the pioneer- 
mothers followed with a few words of pleasant 
reminiscence ; then the formal exercises closed. 

But there was no disappointment for those who 
could gain a welcome to one of the groups of old 
people sitting in shady, quiet places. There remi- 
niscence held undismayed sway, and there one could 
hear stories of adventure and hardship, love and 
devotion, relating to the time when the land and its 
first sons and daughters were young together. It is 
impossible to make plain upon paper the feeling that 
lies in the hearts of these pioneers for their fellows. 
It is brotherhood at its best. This is not only 
because they have shared in privation and toil ; it is 
rather because they have tried and proved one 
another. At this picnic were a man of seventy years 
and a woman of sixty-five, who in the early days 
had been close companions. They had drifted far 
apart, and had not met for more than thirty-five 
years; but from the instant of greeting they were 
to each other still John and Mary. 

The platform-talkers had said a great deal about 
the proud estate and position of Nebraska in the 
present day; but the old people did not much con- 
cern themselves with that. They talked of a time 
when the prairie-dweller’s pride of place was small. 
Pride of citizenship is well enough in its way; but it 
depends upon a great many things. Its fashion 
comes and goes with the changes of time: But 
the pride of honest, sturdy, fearless manhood and 
womanhood depends upon nothing, and is never 
out of fashion. That was the pride of the prairie 
pioneers. They are going away from us; before 


% Many years they will be all gone. 





The typical stories of pioneer life, which begin in 
this number and will be continued at brief intervals, 
are founded on actual occurrences. They may 
—_ be colored a little by tradition, but they 
have come down to the authors from “old settlers.” 


Perhaps a reason for their | 


By L. J. Bates. 






@) VER sixty years ago, in one of the now 
populous counties of the Northwest, 
some years before it became a county, 
and when its white population was less than a 
dozen families, there lay an elm-log hacked 
| three-quarters through, which bore the odd 
| name of Sump’s Cut. For two decades after 
| the log had rotted away the place where it had 
| been was sometimes called Sump’s Pluck. 
| Neither. name nor place is now known. 






















About twenty years ago the two oldest old 


remedies to combat the disease. Quinine was 
then unknown; there were no patent medicine 
cures; all drugs were raw and nauseous. 
Doctors were miles distant; drug-stores were 
one to three days’ journey away. Most set- 
tlers kept “blue mass’’—crude calomel mixture 
—and picra. They took pills of blue mass, 
and then “‘drenches’’ of native roots and herbs 
and home simples, especially boneset tea. ‘The 


blue mass often loosened the patient’s teeth, or 
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**SUMP RODE HOME IN 
GROANING TRIUMPH.’’ 






she could wait upon the sick children in her 
well days, and they help her somewhat in their 
well days. 

Sump’s clearing was only a few acres in 
extent. He needed to raise only a little corn, 
potatoes, a petty bit of wheat, and cultivate a 
garden patch to feed his family and winter his 
oxen, cow, calf, pigs and chickens. In summer 
his stock found abundance of food in the woods, 
and he cut wild marsh hay near by. 

The woods teemed with 
game, wild fruits, berries 
and nuts; the waters were 
almost alive with fish. 
Deer, wild turkeys, rabbits, 
squirrels, partridges, quails, 
wild pigeons, bears, coons, 
wolves, foxes, minks and 
muskrats were superabun- 
dant. Sump had constantly 
to fight them off, to save his 
crops and stock. Crops he 
could not sell; there was 
no population to buy. Furs 
and hides he traded for 

clothing, tools, medicines 

and groceries, such as 

were absolutely neces- 

sary. His family were 
forced to the most pov- 
erty-stricken 
economy, since 
everything 
they purchased 
cost enormous 
prices. 

Sump, look- 
ing ahead, en- 
larged his 
clearing with 
busy ax and 
team. While 
he was doing 
this and digging his well, a new settler took 
land three miles away. This man had some 
capital. He offered Sump a contract to clear 
twenty acres for him that year, and have it 
ready for a crop the next year, when he intended 
to bring his family. 


Sump jumped at the chance. A hundred 


roduced deafness; the roots and herbs were | dollars in cash, part paid in advance, was in 
Pp 


settlers could not agree within an eighth of a horribly nauseous to the taste. 
Sump noticed that, as soon as wells were another hundred to be earned by getting out 


mile as to where Sump’s Pluck used to be. 


Few now remember hearing the story told by | provided deep enough to reach thoroughly 


the old settlers, and no two quite agree in | filtered water, ague ceased. 


relating it. 


He dug a well 
twenty feet deep, curbed from top to bottom 


itself prosperity! And there was nearly 
logs, rafters and shingles for the newcomer’s 
log house, log barn and pens! And a neighbor 


within three mfles! The whole Sump family 


One of the hardships of the early pioneers with split oak-staves, and stoned up as high as | beamed, and Sump worked with redoubled vim 


was solitude. 


With only a few scattered | the water surface. 
| families in a whole county, there was almost | in addition to his necessary farm work, was a 
no society. The incessant toil necessary to | prodigious job. He worked at it several hours 


To accomplish this alone, 


conquer the wilderness and wring scant com-| each day, morning and evening, before and 
fort from unbounded want—the times when | after his regular day’s work. 


real wolves howled at the door—allowed small 
opportunity for social intercourse. Men labored 
| alone for days and weeks, and families suffered 


| through sicknesses, and sometimes births and | 


| deaths, unvisited, although whenever help was 
| known to be needed, men and women travelled 
| miles on foot through the woods to offer 
| friendly aid. 

| The family of James Pardin Sump, com- 
| monly called Pardon Sump, was one of the 


‘loneliest outposts of advancing civilization. 


Their nearest neighbor lived six miles distant | 
Sump was a man | 


through unbroken forest. 
of formidable muscle and cheerful temper, 
| whose hardy constitution neither toil nor priva- 
| tion seemed to affect. His wife was also strong. 
Nevertheless, ague harassed the family. 
| Few of the present generation know what 
|@ malignant, universal scourge old-time ague 
| was. When the forests were cut away the 
| unaccustomed sunshine sucked up malaria 
| from the moist, newly plowed earth. There 
were no wells. The pioneers drank surface 
water from shallow springs and rills, full of 
disease spores from ages of decayed and decay- 
ing vegetation. Hence ague was where ague 
is now unknown. 





| forenoon of one day, while Mrs. Sump had hers | dent. 


While he could throw out the dirt with his 
spade it was easy. 
windlass with a bark rope, manufactured by 
himself after the Indian method, and raise the 
dirt in a slung box. Then Mrs. Sump helped. 
Sump dug in the well, putting in the curbing 
as he went down, and his wife at the windlass 
raised and emptied the dirt. 
while she was nursing a six-months-old baby, 
and in spite of the weakness caused by her 
daily ague. 

To offset her help at the well Sump did 


and during still longer hours. 
He did not get on with his contract as rapidly 


|as he desired—the family ague and the work 


on the well hindered. He was “slashing’”’ the 


| new clearing—that is, felling the trees in heaps, 


But soon he had to riga | 


This she did | 


much household work, and nursed her and the | 


sick children as much as his outdoor labor 
permitted. At least, he let them sleep at night 
while he toiled late and rose early, and waked 
in the night whenever aught was needed with 
a cheerful ruggedness which mocked fatigue, 
and throve without sleep. 

Hope and effort were rewarded. When the 
well was completed his wife and children began 
to recover. Their ague came on an hour later 
each day, until, after some weeks, it came only 
every other day. Fortunately, also, all were 
not ill on the same day. Susan, aged eight, 


where they would lie and dry until the next 
spring, when he would burn them, and later 
lay the charred débris in piles, to be again 
burned. 

One morning he rose long before daybreak, 
did his chores, built a fire in the big chimney- 
place with a huge back log, a large fore log and 
lesser fuel on top, sufficient to last Mrs. Sump 
all day, cooked breakfast, and wakened his 
wife. 

“Don’t get up, Sally,’ he said. “You had 
better go to sleep again with the children till 
after sunrise. I only wanted to say that I’ve 
been thinking since I woke up, and I’ve con- 
cluded I sha’n’t be home till late to-night. 
There’ll be a bright moon, and I can see to 
chop some hours longer than usual. You'll 
have to milk the cow this evening, put the 
cattle in the barn, and shut up the pigs and 
chickens. They won’t stray far, I guess. 
Have Grit [the dog] get ’em home early, before 
your shake—it’s your ague day, you know. 
’T won’t do to risk ’em out till I get home. 
We can’t afford chances to any stray bear or 
wolves to kill a pig or the calf, and there’s lots 


and Joe, five, had their shakes together in the | of bears around this year and uncommon impu- 


And don’t overdo yourself; give your 
j y 


There were scant knowledge and scanter | in the afternoon of the following day. Thus | ague a chance to quit. We'll have a heavy 


a> eae ated 
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frost pretty soon now, which most always kills 
ague. Then we’ll be quit of ‘it for good and all, 
now we've got a well. Go easy for a while, 
Sally.” 

“You ought to go easier yourself, Pardin. 
You can’t work night and day forever and not 
break down.” 

“‘Now don’t you worry about me, girl,” said | 
Sump, complacently* stretching his muscular | 
limbs. “I’ve never been tired out to a dead 
standstill yet, like some men, and this job isn’t 
going to break down Pardin Sump. We’ll have 
easier times after we get that hundred dollars. 
So good-by! I’ve put three buckshot into the | 
shotgun, in case you should need it. I’ll take | 
the rifle myself; maybe I’ll get something.” 

He reached the slashing as soon as it was light | 
enough to chop, and at once went vigorously to | 
work. ‘Tree after tree thundered down before | 
his terrible ax. By nine o’clock he had consid- 
erably enlarged the clearing, when he paused to | 
glance with satisfaction over his morning’s work | 
and study a huge bent elm, with a peculiar, 
heavy top, which he was about to assail. He) 
was doubtful if he could make it fall on the heap 
where he wanted it; but he would try. 

This tree was tough. Sump was two hours 
chopping it nearly through on one side, to make it 
fall as desired. At last it trembled at each blow 
of the ax; it hesitated, toppled slowly and began 
to fall. The nearly severed trunk broke at the 
stump, slipped on the slant cut, and dropped its 
butt heavily to the ground. The bent top 
whirled it half-areund the wrong way; it fell 
upon a smaller tree, the trunk of which bent 
against another and caught. Sump was disap- 
pointed, but thought a few blows on the smaller 
tree would start the big one again. 

At his first blow the caught branch broke; the 
huge elm rolled; the two bent trees, as it slipped 
down, sprang elastically back, flinging the | 
whirling elm far out toward him. 


| tree. At sunset the eut was two-thirds through. 


| animal approached and stood only a few yards 


| angrily. 


/only cut petty splinters. Suddenly the great 
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The full moon was already high; light dimmed 
but did not darken ; it shone full upon his work. 
But in the forest shades it was night. Wolves 
howled here and there; foxes barked, wildcats 
screamed, none very near. 

At about nine o’clock, in one of his intervals of 
rest, a bear entered the slashing and stood upon 
a fallen tree, turning its sniffing nose this way 
and that. Doubtless it scented blood. When 
Sump sat up and resumed chopping it disap- 
peared, but soon it showed again in another 
place. Sump was not much disturbed; he knew 
all about bears. 

After two or three intervals, however, the 


distant. It seemed to suspect that the man was 
in distress and might become an easy prey. It 
did not move away when he worked, but growled 
Sump paused and collected his waning 
energies. The cautious brute advanced a step 





or two, hesitated, came on, halted, and stood 
| almost over him. 

When, in a moment, it stooped to strike him 
with an armed paw, and then grapple, Sump 
swung his ax in so sudden and stark a blow that | 
it cut the intercepted paw half off and caught the 
beast just under one ear, with a weight and force | 
that sunk the keen blade deep through fur, 
muscle and skull, 

This desperate effort toppled the man over, | 
wrenching his tired loins and swollen thighs 80 | 


| that he lay many minutes almost unconscious. | 


But the bear had enough. It scrambled away, 
moaning, and lay down near by under a pile of | 
tree-tops. 





offered to break up the adhesions at a cost of 
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only a month late, Mrs. Sump helping a good 


only six weeks’ torture, but Sump prudently | deal 


refused. Stiff as he was, only a champion 


The middle part of the great elm was not 


wrestler could put him on his back, and the | burned, but lay for years, exhibiting Sump’s cut, 


stoutest bully would fare ill in a quarrel with 


indisputable evidence of the quality of pioneer 


him. He succeeded in executing his contract | hardihood. 





grave blue eyes and pensive demeanor 
betokened a serious disposition. marvel- 


[en three were Anne Chamberlain, whose | 


‘ously at variance with the fertile invention and 


| daring spirit that made her adored by the class 
and even recognized by some of the seniors; 
Helena Morton, who, according to all precedent 
of poem and story, should have been a tall and 
‘classic beauty, and was, to her own lasting 
sorrow, short and stout and near-sighted; and 
Frances Wells, the finest student of the class, 
who, it was whispered with bated breath, had 
been said by the professor of moral philosophy 
to have “a very superior mind.” 

Since the three were always together upon all | 





hugging every girl she met in the joy of getting 
back? She wasn’t shy and prim and round-eyed 
any more; she was one of us, and just the dearest, 
most lovable girl of the whole crowd. I don’t 
think there was one of us who didn’t love her 
last year. And now —” 

The banjo gave a little sharp twang as Anne 
dropped it and sat up among the pillows. There 
was a little sharp note in her voice, too. 

“And now, because, at a certain entertainment, 
a certain famous artist noticed Miss Peniston, 
and asked permission to take a cast of her pretty 
little hand, her pretty little head is turned 
| completely. She can’t speak to any one five 
minutes without lugging in the aforesaid artist. 


Recovering once more, Sump hacked and rested | occasions they were dubbed the Triple Alliance. | We have heard of him and his studio till we wish 


another hour—two hours—with astounding en-|Time had been when it was a Quadruple | they were both in Jericho. 


durance. He was now almost spent. His blows 





trunk stirred. With renewed hope he struck the 


As for her hands, 


Alliance, but that was before Peggy Peniston they are displayed for admiration so constantly 


discovered that she had beautiful hands. 
Anne, curled up on the cushions on the couch, 


| we may be said to exist in an atmosphere of 
| hands. 
He ran nimbly straining wood three or four more blows, when was joyously inflicting upon Frances the latest | Peniston’s hands; we recite—to Miss Peniston’s 


We dine—upon the vision of Miss 


backward, ax in hand, watching the falling mass. | the vast weight lifted a foot high off his thighs. | inspiration of the glee-club. Frances had no ear ‘hands: even in alumber we are not free, ae 


One of his feet caught; he fell full length over a 
small, half-sunken log, striking his head violently | 
upon a tree-root. He was half-stunned; before | 
he could stir, the huge tree thundered down upon | 
him with an earth-quaking shock. ‘Then all | 
was still. 

Sump lay face up, with his thighs across the | 
sunken log, the great elm across his thighs. It | 
would seem that such a mass would crush a man 
flat, as a wagon-wheel would crush an angle- 
worm. Nevertheless, after some minutes, he | 
stirred. Small twitchings of his eyelids, lips, 
nostrils ; then convulsive clenchings of his fingers ; 
then manifest breathing ; finally intelligent effort. 
Sump used to relate that his first sense was | 
hearing a bird sing. After that he began to see; 

a little later he rallied his forces, and aided by | 
his hands, sat up weakly. 

He now realized his condition, and examined 
it with minute care. So far he was not in much 
pain. He was conscious merely of a feeling of 
general numbness and shock, and his strength | 
was gone. 

He had supposed his thighs crushed; but he | 
now saw that the bend of the great elm and its | 
peculiar top had prevented its crashing quite | 
down upon the sunken log. After a little he} 
doubted if his thigh-bones were broken. There | 
was a dead, unfeeling numbness in his legs on 
the other side, but he thought he could move his 
toes a little. But a great ache was settling in | 
the crushed flesh, which obstructed experiment, | 
and his head seemed to swell and his heart to | 
labor with impeded circulation. How to get | 
free? He lay down to think; but lying down | 
he almost suffocated. He struggled up again, 
this time painfully. 

His ax lay beyond reach, but with his jack- | 
knife he trimmed a long bush with a bit of | 
projecting limb, with which, after much stretch- 
ing and groaning, he hooked the helve to him. | 
Ax in hand he could do anything ; he was a man 
again. 

From what he could see, he judged that if he | 
could cut the great elm nearly through it would 
spring up off his thighs. It might turn upon his 
legs or body; that must be risked. He imme- 
diately began chopping. 

It was slow and awful toil. Sitting cramped, 
with thighs elevated, he could put but little force 
into his blows even if unhurt, and he was weak. 
Large chips would not come from the tough 
elm; he had to hack small ones. Every blow 
increased his pain. In a few minutes he gasped, 
trembled, almost fainted, with a suffocating 
pressure. But he kept on hacking until blood, 
gushing from his nostrils, compelled a pause. 

The back of his head had been bleeding ever 
since it struck the root. He leaned aside to let 
the blood drip on the ground, until it gradually 
relieved the suffocating pressure. Then he fell 
to hacking again, although the lessening flow 
was shaken at each effort in a red spray over his 
body, 8o that he was soon a dreadful object. 

He had to pause at brief intervals and lean back 
upon his hands, or forward against the elm, to 
relieve the pain and fatigue in his cramped loins. 
The increasing pain in his bruised thighs grew 
into agony; but that he could not relieve. He 
thought loss of blood was weakening him; yet it 
helped him. By and by, too faint to strike, he 
rested a long time, and the bleeding ceased. 

Hour after hour passed in alternate chopping 
and resting. Each hour his blows grew weaker, 
his pauses longer. But he was succeeding; each 
feeble hack cut a little deeper into the pinioning 





|even feel them, or turn upon 
his breast to crawl away. So 


| arteries, veins and nerves to 


| seemed to reel about him and 
|the solid ground to roll in 


| drawing his ax, and so 
|he had left his rifle and 


lunch. 


| house. Then she remembered that he was not 


jand the night was dark. Grit barked at her 


| lonely way she urged the plodding cattle, walking 


He dropped his ax, pulled him- 
self free with his hands, and 
lay gasping. 

He could not use his legs, or 


he lay quiet for another hour, 
while the effort of his heart, 





restore circulation and life 
sickened him, so that the wood 


waves. This was succeeded 
| by agonizing pains. But the 
| inertia gradually wore off. 

He sat up and dragged him- 
self backward with his hands, 


reached the stump where 


his coat wrapped about his 
This he got, and 
ate heartily for a man so 
hurt. Then he hacked splinters from a dry log 
and kindled a fire, beside which he lay armed 
and safe, planning how to get home. 

Mrs. Sump’s ague was breaking fast. She 
had only a light chill and little fever that day. 
She put the children in bed early, and, feeling 
unusually sleepy, soon sank into a long, refresh- 
ing slumber. She awoke with a curious halluci- 
nation that her husband was calling. She 
thought he had already got breakfast, and was 
surprised when she found he was not in the 


| to come home until late, and looked at their old 
wooden clock by the glow from the hearth. It 
was just three in the morning ; the moon had set, 


from outside. 

She was now alarmed. Something must have 
happened. She imagined Pardin lying helpless 
in the woods, perhaps dead. With true pioneer 
spirit, she prepared to go in search of him. Rap- 
idly dressing and snatching a cold breakfast, she 
lighted the dim tallow-dip lantern, went to the 
barn and yoked the oxen to a light stone-boat— 
a flat sledge of two broad planks, slightly bent 
up at the forward end. Upon this she tied a 
big bundle of marsh hay, and started for the 
slashing. 

There was no road, but Kelley, their six-mile- 
distant neighbor, had made a rude track by 
clearing away occasional logs and brush enough 
to allow a team to worry through. Along this 


at their heads with her feeble light, undismayed 
by any of the dismal night voices of the forest. 

Daylight was dawning when she found her 
husband lying in the warmth of his slowly burn- 
ing log. Utter exhaustion had overcome pain, 
and he was asleep—a blessed medicine to prepare 
him for the torture of being dragged home in 
such a jarring conveyance. He insisted upon 
his bear being first secured. Mrs. Sump looked 
for it cautiously, carrying the rifle cocked. She 
found it dead, and loaded it first upon the stone- 
boat, despite the protests of the blowirg oxen. 
With this and the hay Sump rode home in 
groaning triumph. 

In five weeks Sump was slashing again. But 
his walk was lame and slow all the rest of his 
life. The first doctor who came into the county 
said there were adhesions of muscles to each 


| Own room! 





other and bones, and of sinews to sheaths. He 















*“THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE.’’ 


for music, but she loved Anne. So she listened 
with a patience that should have touched her 
tormentor, but only led her to add interminable 
refrains to the original gem. 

Helena at the window was not listening at all. 
She was looking down on the campus, where a 
group of girls was passing. A pretty curly- 
headed little thing was speaking ; her voice rose 
clearly on the soft spring air. 

“When I was in Mr. Homer’s studio the other 
day ae 

Helena turned away abruptly ; her soft, near- 
sighted eyes blinked as she faced about into the 
room. 

“Girls,” she said, “something’s got to be done 
and I don’t see any way out of it; we’re the 
ones who have got to do it.’”’ 

Anne, still picking at her banjo, looked up 
languidly. ‘‘There’s something breezy and 
vigorous about your style, Lena. It seems trivial 
to criticize, in face of so much that is admirable. 
Yet if I might venture to suggest,—a little more 
lucidity —” 

“What do you mean, Helena?” Frances 
demanded. There was never any lack of lucidity 
about Frances. 

**?T isn’t what—it’s who; it’s Peggy Peniston. 
Girls, do you remember how she looked when 
she first came?” Helena’s glasses were off now 


and she was rubbing them nervously, a trick she | 

| other! 
“Think | 
| he shook hands with all the girls, and told them 


always had when she was excited. 
“Talk about evolution !”” she continued. 
of the little quaint old-fashioned thing she was 


that first year, fresh from her country parsonage! | 
Do you remember how she convulsed us all by | 


saying, ‘Yes, ma’am,’ to the juniors that first day 
or two? And how startled she looked when we 
poured out of a recitation, all talking and laughing 
together? You’d have thought it was breaking 
the ten commandments to whisper outside your 
Not even the mischievous efforts of 
our worst spirits —’’ glancing sternly at Anne, 
who returned the look with one innocently 
inquiring—‘‘could make her anything else than 
the straightest little Puritan that year. And then 
when she came back the next fall! Do you 


remember the way she ran down the corridor, just 











still shape our dreams — 
least they do mine. It’s no 
use looking so reproachful, 
Lena, you know it’s true. 
It’s grown unendurable—and 
that’s all there is about it.” 

“But if we—her best friends 
—<lon’t stand by her, who 
will?”? Helena pleaded. 

“Do you mean the ‘Peanuts 
and Pins’ the other night? |t 
was the popular vote. The 
girls declared they couldn’t 
stand it to have the feast 
flavored with hands. Do you 
suppose we liked leaving 
her out?’”’ The girl’s 
fingers thrummed angrily 
on the banjo. “It’s such 
a contemptibly little thing to 
turn her head!’’ she cried, 
seornfully. “If it had been 
studies, something she worked 
for, we could have stood it, 
but this —”’ 

Frances’ quiet voice covered 
the break. Frances had always 
been the balance-wheel in the 
Alliance. 

“Did you know,” she asked softly, “that she 
had a cast of her hands made into a paper-weight 
for her father’s birthday? She told me about it 
a little while ago. She wasn’t thinking about 
it—that way—then. She said that she knew her 
father would like it and—it was a nonsensical 
fancy perhaps, but she liked to think that she 
could have a hand in his work if only in such an 
absurd little way. He was the dearest father, 
she cried; it hurt her that she was such a stupid, 
helpless little thing, without the least bit of talent 
for visiting the poor or teaching in mission schoo! 
or doing any of the good things that her father’s 
daughter ought to do; she could only try to make 


him happy in her own foolish ways. And—we 
know how well she does that.” 
The room was silent for a moment. In the 


silence a certain June day camé back, and the) 
were watching Peggy, radiant with joy, dashing 
down the steps and into the arms of the little 
man with the gentle, scholarly face and stooping. 
shiny shoulders, 

The girls had welcomed him for Peggy’s sake; 
in five minutes they had loved him for his own. 
The campus had held few prettier sights that 
day than the little country clergyman and his 
daughter escorted by groups of girls wherever 
they went. He was so delighted at everything 
he saw, and Peggy so delighted at his delight. 
and each so simply and openly proud of the 


And when the beautiful hours came to an end 


it had been one of the happiest days of his life. 
and thanked them for all they had done for his 
motherless little girl. They needn’t protest: 
hadn’t Peggy told him over and over, and hadn’t 
he seen for himself? He could only say, God 
bless them always wherever they went; the; 
never could know the blessing their bright youn 
lives had been to the world, but, please Gog, 
many others woulé know and thank Him for '' 

It was all so simple and natural and earn 
the girls stood hushed under it. One of them s: 
afterward that she felt as if the benediction !\«« 
been pronounced over her life. 

“J wonder what he’d say to us now,” Hele 
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cried. “O girls, we can’t let Peggy go home to 
him spoiled.” 
The others understood. Anne moved uneasily. 
‘“‘What do you want?” she asked, sharply. 
“Why don’t you say it right out?” 


“Because I don’t know what to say. You’re 


the only ones that can help it. Anne, you must | 
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two stepped in. deft, experienced fingers clearing the table and 
It struck Peggy curiously that the girls were | setting out a spread; girls who were tuning up 

very quiet, for all the old intimate crowd were | their instruments and beginning a jolly college 

there—Frances behind the table, four of the girls | song. 

in front of it, twelve at one side—the famous| Peggy turned desperately for escape; she meant 

high court. Peggy, directed by Anne, took her | to slip out of the door and run away. ‘Then she 

place in the prisoner’s dock. She looked round | saw Helena’s eyes, and with a little ery ran 





think of something.” 
Anne sprang up and walked across to the | at the other girls, her dimples playing expectantly, 
window. “I did,” she said, with her back to|/and then lifted her happy, trustful eyes to 
the others. “I suppose I might as well confess | Frances. It was a bad moment for Frances. 
it first as last. I had it all arranged and then I | Her voice sounded strained as she spoke. 
backed out.” “Prisoner at the bar, have you chosen your 
“What was it?” the others demanded together. | counsel?” 
“You won’t like it. I didn’t, either, but when| ‘I shall defend my own case, your honor,” 


the girls were rebellious one day I proposed it. 
We were going to echo every word she said about 
Mr. Homer or the studio or the cast he made, 
and mimic every gesture of her hands. She 


couldn’t help understanding then. We’d have | 
carried it through, too, if it had been most girls, | 


Peggy answered readily. 

For a moment Frances’ glance, eager, almost 
pleading, held her. Afterward Peggy understood 
it, but not then. She nodded back confidently. 

“Tooks to me like a mighty slow old court,’’ she 
said in saucy soliloquy. 





but somehow we couldn’t with Peggy.” | Nobody noticed the remark; nobody noticed 
A look of alarm sprang into Helena’s eyes, but | the opening formalities. Still with that odd, 
Frances spoke for her. | strained attention, they waited for the first girl 
“I’m glad that you didn’t. She is such a | to speak, and the first speaker was Anne; true to 
sensitive little thing she never would have got | her word, she was not sparing herself. 
over it in the world. Besides, I’ve wondered,” | Peggy turned toward her expectantly, but, as 
Frances spoke slowly, evidently feeling her way, | she listened, a puzzled line crept between her 
“T’ve wondered a little if it wasn’t partly because | eyes, then her cheeks began to burn, and she sat 
of her sensitiveness that this has gone to her head | up indignantly. Nonsense was all well enough, 
the way it has. You know the despondent times | but this was carrying things too far. And Anne, 
she has because she isn’t very much of a student, too! Something hot blurred her eyes, and she 
and you know how passionately she admires | closed them in order that none of the girls might 
Beatrice Kent’s beauty, and Del Campbell’s voice. | see; they shouldn’t guess that she cared. 
“Living in that out-of-the-way corner with Another girl spoke, and then another and 
her dear unworldly father,” Frances went on another. It was the same story always—tender 
earnestly, “she never had learned that she was| words of the little friend they had loved, 
pretty, and she thought of herself so humbly in | sorrowful ones of the change that had come over 
every way. So to find that she had one beauty | her. The girls were doing it beautifully. But 
great enough to attract an artist’s attention—don’t | Peggy, poor angry little Peggy, smarting with 
you understand, girls? She didn’t realize that | the bitterness of it, could not see it so. Who 
we loved her just for herself, and that that was gave these girls a right to criticize her? She 
the greatest tribute we could possibly pay her. | didn’t believe she’d ever spoken of the old studio 
She was so proud to have something to be proud twenty-seven times in one day, but even if she 
of—like other girls—she would have said. I | had, what business was it of theirs? She wasn’t 
don’t believe she’s spoiled underneath—I don’t ! | like that girl last year who was forever saying 
If we could show her how it seems to us, and at | that a certain artist had told her that her hair was 


the same time make her feel how we love her; 
and that we’re doing it because we love her —”’ 

Helena’s eyes shone excitedly. ‘Hear, hear! 
‘A Daniel come to judgment!’” she cried. “I 
defy the prosecution to weaken that !”’ 

At the window Anne whirled suddenly. 

“T believe that we can !”’ she cried, breathlessly. 
“Only we'll have to all work together; nobody 
must back out. Will you promise?” 

“T’ll promise anything,” Helena returned 
instantly. 

Frances was slower; she studied Anne’s facea 
moment. Anne did not flinch. 

“Tt will be hard,”’ she acknowledged, “dread- 
fully hard! But it’s the only way I can think 
of. It will be harder for us than for her. You 
can trust me, Frances.’’ 


| the real Titian red! She’d never forgive Marie 
for implying it—never so long as she lived! 
| She— 

**Prisoner at the bar,’’ came Frances’ tender, 
compassionate voice, “have you anything to 
say 9 

Peggy sprang to her feet. 

“Yes, [have!”’ shecried. “If this is the kind 
of thing that you think funny, I don’t! Cireum- 
| stances alter cases sometimes; perhaps if each of 
| you could take a turn in my place, you might 
| change your opinions. I think you have been 
|mean and cruel to take advantage of me. I 
think —”’ 

Her voice broke suddenly; for a moment she 
fought the fast-coming tears; then, without a 
word, she dashed out of the room, down the 


straight to her. She felt Helena’s arms round 
her, and heard Frances’ voice for her alone, 
| through all the merry din. 
“Courage, dear, we’reall with you. 
brave’ Peggy !’’ 
| Peggy lifted her head from Helena’s shoulder, 
| but she still clung to the plump, faithful hands. 
The girls crowded about her, all talking at 
| once. 
| “It’s because we loved you so, dear—we 
couldn’t let you go!” , 
“We missed you so, Peggy, we weren’t going 
to lose you for all the studios in the world !’’ 
“We wanted just you, Peggy Peniston !”’ 
“Yes, Peggy Peniston, we love you so much 
that we’ve solemnly agreed to forgive you for all 


That’s my 


Ghrough Mongolia. 








A FTER a hearty breakfast 

with my host, M. 
Pavloff, the Russian chargé 
d@ affaires, I left the proud 
capital of China on March 13, 
1897, to traverse the first stage 
of my homeward journey 
across the vast and desolate 
plains of Mongolia. 

Pekin was at that time really 
a proud city, the capital of an 
empire which could boast of 
a civilization several thousand 
years old. While the mighty 
empires of the West were being 
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knocked solemnly. It was opened at once, and the | —girls who were lighting up the room and with | 
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the things we’ve done to you.””. That was Anne 
of course. 

The girls laughed with quick relief. 
been a strain for all of them. 

There was no more seriousness after that, only 
the wildest nonsense that Anne’s brain could 
devise, till at last, tired with laughter, they sat 
about the remnants of the feast. Then Peggy 
spoke. 

“Girls, I—I—want to say something. 

“Don’t, dear!’ Helena begged softly. But 
Peggy shook her head; she was going to deserve 
this dear friendship if she could. 

“It isn’t much,” she said. “It’s only that | 
understand now and I thank you for it all, and— 
the prisoner pleads guilty.” 

Mr. Homer and studios were never mentioned 
again while Peggy was at school, nor were her 
classmates ever again irritated by a proud and 
satisfied display of hands. And as time went on, 
Peggy felt more and more grateful to the girls for 
their rough but kindly correction of her when 
she had been in danger of falling into affectation 
and vanity. 


It had 


” 


By Dr. Sven Hedin. 






into the depths below, 
where they were 
crushed to death. 

Arrived in Kalgan, I 
was excellently enter- 
tained in the house of 
the American mission- 
ary, Mr. Sprague. I 
also found there a coun- 
tryman of my own, a 
Mr. Larsson, another 
missionary, a cheerful 
and friendly man, to 
whom I owe much 
kindness. 





founded, were flourishing, 
were nearing the epochs of 
their splendor and glory, were declining and 
| crumbling to pieces, and giving place to newer 





With a sudden quick smile, Frances held out | corridor, and into the friendly shelter of her own. and lustier empires, that ancient kingdom of the 


her hand. She knew that this time the true 


| For a while she lay there, sobbing angrily; 


| East endured, inaccessible, isolated, unchanged, 


Anne had spoken. Helena, wheeling quickly, | then gradually certain other memories thrust | resting on a sure and stubborn foundation, 


turned the key in the door. 
“Now tell us,” she said. 





themselves before her—words that she had said, 
times when she had “shown off”’ since that most 
wretched entertainment ; how once—with agoniz- 


living through the centuries as if they were 
| weeks. What an irony of destiny, that ere two 
| Short years were gathered to the long centuries 


A few nights later Peggy was sitting alone in | ing shame she remembered it—she had even | which are gone, this most ancient of states should 
her room. She was trying to write to her father, | pulled off one glove in church, pretending to| be subjected to vicissitudes more radical, more 


but somehow all her usual merry chatter had 
deserted her; she couldn’t tell about the girls, for 
there was nothing to tell; in some strange 
incomprehensible fashion it had come about that 
she saw very little of the girls these days. A look 
of bewildered pain darkened her eyes as she 
thought of the marshmallow treat the other 
evening; all the old crowd were there except 
Peggy Peniston! And Peggy had laughed and 
tossed her head and pretended she didn’t care— 
and then had crept off to her room and cried 
herself to sleep. Her father never guessed how 
queer things were growing—the blessed father 
who in every letter sent some message to the 
“dear young ladies’”’ who were doing so much for 
his “little girl.” 

Peggy’s pretty red lips were crushed to a 
narrow line. 

“T believe—they’re jealous!”’ she cried. “I 
don’t care—I won’t care! 1’ll show them that 
I can stand it if they can—only I wouldn’t have 
believed it. They have so much—Anne and 
Frances and Helena and the others—it seems so 
small to be jealous !’’ 

“A summons for Peggy Peniston!” called a 
voice at the door. 

Peggy dropped her pen and sprang up eagerly. 
Had it all been some horrible dream, then? Were 
the girls still “counting her in?” 


| herself that she had to ar- 


momentous, more fateful 





| range her hair. In the dark- 
{ness she hid her burning 
| face in the pillows. Whata 
| vain, foolish thing she had 
| been! No wonder the girls 
didn’t like her any more. 
| How could she ever face them 
|again? Why, she must have 
been the vainest girl in the 
| whole school, for no such 
thing had ever happened to 
|any one before. If only she 
| need never see any of them 
lagain! If only she could 
| slip home that night, back to 
father and the dear quiet 
| parsonage where she could 
| put her head down on his 
| shoulder and tell him and be 
| comforted! She wouldn’t be 
jashamed with father, only 
sorry—sorry! For somehow 
—hadn’t it always been so 
| when she had been naughty 
or foolish ?—he would make 








ephemeral 
West! 
The day of the ancient 
empires of Asia is over; 
nevertheless, one cannot see 
them depart without a touch 
of sadness. They were 
invested with the charms of 
poetry and legend, and their 
inhabitants had no other 
wish than to be left alone 
in peace. But their doom 
has been pronounced ever 
since the pioneers of Chris- 
tianity and Western civiliza- 
tion began to go among them. 
The walls of Pekin, then, 
vanished in the distance as, 
seated in a palanquin, borne 


empires of the 


by a couple of Chinese attend- 
ants, and by Kostromin, one 
of the Cossack guard of the 








her feel that his love held her 
| closer than ever and that they 
|two would go out hand in 


DOCTOR 


She threw open the door and looked out | hand, and he would help her to be good. Oh, 


radiantly, Anne was standing there, a loop of 
ribbon in her hand. She looked into Peggy’s 
face and then quickly away. It was so hard to do 
it when it was the old Peggy. If only she’d say 
“Mr. Homer” or “studio.” But Peggy said 
nothing. ‘She only waited expectantly. Anne 
slipped inside and closed the door. 

“In the name of the high court, I arrest you 
upon the charge of making way with Peggy 
Peniston,” she said. 


| 


how could she stand it without father? 


“Peggy! Peggy Peniston !” 

The voice was at the door. 
little, but did not answer. 

“Peggy, you must let me in a moment—you 
must !’’ It was Anne, quick and compelling. 

“T—can’t!”” Peggy answered miserably. 

“But you must, Peggy! Do you hear me? 


How— 


Peggy moved a 


| You must!” 


| 


Visions of danger flashed into Peggy’s mind; 


Russian embassy, I jogged 
at a sleepy pace along the 
deep and narrow, but pictur- 
| esque, road that led up the valley of Nan-kho. My 
four days’ journey to Chang-kia-kou (Kalgan), 
on the border of Mongolia and just outside the 
| Great Wall, only cost me twenty-four Mexican 
dollars. 


HEDIN. 


The Road to Kalgan. 


| T HE road was full of traffic all the way. We 
met long strings of camels, carts, palanquins, 
mandarins with their troops of attendants, 


2 Peggy laughed merrily; she didn’t know what had there been an accident? Was it fire? With-| Mongols and Tibetans; and my muleteers had 
q meant, but it was sure to be fun if Anne was out a word she unlocked the door, slipping behind | to keep a sharp lookout to avoid a collision. In | 
in it. She held out her hands for the silken | it that the corridor light might not reveal her 


fetters and marched gaily down the hall with her | swollen face. 


The next moment she stood there 


captor. It was so good to be in one of the old helpless, shrinking, for the room was full of 


times again. 


girls—girls who crowded about her, laughing, 


At Frances’ door they stopped and Anne | pleading, overwhelming her with merry nonsense, 


than any, perhaps, which | 
have ever befallen the more | 


by two mules, and followed | 


| 


| one place, along a steep and narrow ribbon of a | 
| mountain path that overhung the bottom of the | 
| valley, a dangerous block had occurred, which | 


resulted in the loss of three camels. They had 


Kalgan lies on the 
edge of the Mongolian 
plateau, which runs up on the southeast into the 
mountain-chains through which the Pei-ho, the 
river of Pekin, cuts its way. From Kalgan I 
had before me a drive of one thousand and 
twenty-five miles to Kiakhta, on the frontier of 
Siberia. The entire distance is divided into 
sixty-three stages. The hire of each cart costs 
two silver rubles for each stage. 

I therefore bought two carts in Kalgan, and 
very uncomfortable conveyances they were, 
resembling a small drawer or box perched on two 
high wheels, connected by a wooden axle and 
entirely destitute of springs, with a window in 
front and one at each side. By dint of a little 
management, it was just possible to lie down at 
full length on the bottom. 

Into the first of these “chariots” I packed 
myself, into the second my faithful henchman, 
Islam Bai, and the most valuable of my posses- 
sions. The heavy baggage I sent on across the 
desert on camels. 


In a Mongol Cart. 


T HE method by which these carts were trans- 

ported across the desert was highly original. 
At the extremities of the shafts were two loops, 
formed of several thicknesses of leathern thong, 
and through these was thrust a strong wooden 
bar or pole. Two mounted Mongols held up the 
bar by taking its ends across their knees on their 
saddles, and two other horsemen drew the vehicle 
by means of ropes fastened to the extremities of 
the bar and wound round their waists. As soon 
as all was in readiness, crack went the whips 
and away raced the carts, rattling over the ground 
at the maddest pace. 

The first stage, as far as Ulan-hada (the Red 
Hills), was particularly uncomfortable, for the 
ground was very broken, and in going down-hill 
it was as much as ever the Mongols could do to 
keep the carts from turning over. For the most 
part they were content to let them run down 
under their own momentum, confining their 
own efforts to balancing and guiding them by 
means of the bar. 

A nervous or delicate traveller would have a 
bad time of it ina Mongol cart. You go at full 
speed, as fast as the horses can gallop, heedless 
of grips and holes, stocks and stones. You are 
jolted and tossed about ignominiously, you bump 
your head against the top, you are dashed from 
side to side of your travelling-box, shaken most 
thoroughly and without cessation. But a man 
learns to accustom himself to the strangest 
experiences. After a while I became so much 


been forced over the edge, and toppled down ! at home in my cart that I was able to travel at 
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night, and even sleep while travelling at the | o’clock on the morning of Marth 28th the) consul, Mr. Luba. I also met there a charming | and laughed. It was one of the most amusing 
thermometer was down to five and nine-tenths | Norwegian missionary, Mr. Naestegaard, and | sights I ever witnessed, and it was better to 
But to enjoy properly the full advantages of | degrees Fahrenheit. The wheels and hoofs of | visited the temple of Maidari,—an incarnation | witness it at a safe distance. 


wildest gallop. 


this method of travelling, it is essential to provide | the camels crackled over the hard, frozen snow of Buddha,—as well as the Gighen, or Living | 


Soon Roscoe Disston hooked a fish, and while 


yourself with a special passport from the} with a slow, monotonous rhythm that almost | Buddha. Then I faced the last portion of the | attempting to play it, fouled the line of Arthur 
Tsung-li-Yamen. Then, again, through the kind | lulled me to sleep. Two or three times we stuck route through Mongolia, the stage to Kiakhta. | Fairbanks, whostood next him. Then up-stream 
offices of the government, you send on couriers in | fast in deep snow-drifts. And in this way we At that place I arrived on April 6th, after a| ran the fish, and took a turn round Pinkham 
advance, stage by stage, throughout the whole | crawled like snails through the snowy waste for journey so pleasant that I shall not soon forget 


of the journey, who direct that horses be waiting 
for you at each station by the time you arrive 
there. Nor is that all. 


who are thoroughly well acquainted with the | Mongols flew over the ground like greyhounds. | 


country; for the Mongols are nomads, and 
the stations are their moving camps, nor is there 
any definite road. Hence you must have couriers 
who know where to find the next Mongol 
encampment. 

Each time we drew near to one of these tent 
villages we saw a score of mounted men sitting 
in their saddles watching for us; for four horse- 
men do not suffice for a cart. The traveller is 


further escorted by a troop of eight men riding | 


on each side of him, half of whom change places 
with the four who are dragging the cart, when 
the latter grow tired. 


The change is made while the cart is still | 


running, and without a moment’s pause. At a 


signal from one of the four who are harnessed | 
to the cart, a fresh rider gallops up, places him- | 


self in between the end of the pole and the shaft 
next to it. His horse ducks its head under the 
pole, which the rider catches up in his hand and 
places across his knees. While this is being 
done, the wheels are humming round as fast as 
the horses can make them turn. Had I not seen 
the manceuver through the window, I should 
never have known that the horsemen had been 
changed. The only stop we ever made was 
twice in each stage for the purpose of greasing 
the wheels. 

As soon as ever the next station, that is, the 
next encampment, came into sight, the riders 
increased their pace, uttered wild, Indian-like 
yells, made their whips whistle across their 
horses’ loins, and so raced right in among the 
beehive-shaped tents. Therethey at last dropped 
the shafts upon the ground close to the twenty 
fresh horsemen, who were ready to start again, 
if I wished it, at a moment’s notice. 


Travelling with Camels. 


@* the way to Shara-hada, on March 21st, we 
} were overtaken by a violent snow-storm. 
The wind howled and the snowflakes beat furi- 
ously about the cart, and made the windows rattle 
and quiver again and again. But the Mongols 
never for one instant slackened their wild race. It 
is a wonder noaccident happened, nothing worse, 
at least, than that once or twice a horse came 
down on his knees; somehow the riders always 
escaped, yet the danger they ran was by no means 
small, They might easily have been run over. 

I travelled one long stage, to Olun-khuduk 
(the Long Well), with camels instead of horses, 
and a picturesque sight it was to see 
the big, shaggy beasts shambling 
along at a smart pace, without betray- 
ing the slightest fear of the cart 
behind them. They pitched up the 
cart at a more inconvenient angle, but 
I managed to make myself tolerably 
comfortable with the pile of cushions, 
felt carpets and furs with which I 
had provided myself against the jolting 
of the vehicle. 

The region we travelled through 
was monotonous in the extreme; 
always the same flat, uniform waste, 
seldom diversified by even the slightest 
undulations. Once only did we get a 
distant glimpse of two or three small 
encampments, with their flocks and 
herds grazing in the vicinity. I 
always had a feeling of satisfaction 
when I drew near to a fresh station, 
for I usually ‘rested a short time, 
taking my meals of tea and bread an¢é 
preserved foods, and warming my 
stiffened limbs at the fire in the middle 
of one of the tents. 

The farther we advanced toward 
the north, the more furious grew the 
snow -storms. The stage to Bobur 
was galloped in a darkness like that 
of the night, the ground was com- 
pletely hidden, and the snow whirled 
in through the clinks of the ill-made 
cart. Would my Mongols find the 
way? Would their hands not get 
frozen? No. On they went at the 
same wild gallop; on, on, and at last 
the cart drew up, all safe and sound, 
in front of the tent of the chieftain of 
Bobur. A fine race of men, those 
Mongols, hardy and strong and manly! And all 
that toil for the sake of a few silver rubles, which 
their women afterwards wear as ornaments. 





ities 


Over the Snow to Kiakhta. 


Al  Sair-ussu, where the road divides into two 

branches, leading to Uliassutai and Unga, 
respectively, we rested a night. The next morn- 
ing, March 27th, the carts were buried in deep 
snow-drifts. In northern Mongolia I found it 
advisable to make more frequent use of camels, 
as they are very much stronger than horses. 

The cold was severe; for instance, at seven 





several days. 
| 
The surface was broken and stony. Every 


with only a thin sprinkling of snow. 
In Urga I was the guest of the Russian 





BY CA. S 


| In Six Chapters. 

HEN I had re- 

turned to camp, 

after leaving the 
boys shouting at the im- 
perturbable porcupines, 
| Hard Knocks woke up 
| and said that he felt hun- 
gry, which was the best 
of evidence that his res- 
toration to normal health 
would be rapid. I was 
bustling around to get 
him some bread and but- 
ter and tea when the 
fishing party with Shad- 
well, the guide, returned 
without any fish. When 
trout won’t bite at the bait offered, boys seldom 
have patience to persist until they find something 
that the fish seem to want. 

Louis, the Indian, or half-breed, did not return 
with his canoe party until nearly eleven o’clock, 
and then, to my great annoyance, I found that 
he had shot another deer. But men of Indian 
blood are seldom respectful of game laws; they 
are apt to kill what they want for food at any 
season. I could have forgiven the offense, in 
consideration of Louis’ semisavage breeding, 
but it vexed me to learn that he had tried to 
induce the boys to support him in a lie to the 
effect that they had killed the deer because they 
found it with a leg broken and mired in a swamp. 
| This fiction he told me with the gravest of 
| faces, but the boys were too honorable to stand 

by him. Herbert at once told me that the story 





** HOLD STILL, 
YOU BEGGAR!’”’ 
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was a falsehood. I took Louis so sharply to task 
for this second offense that he scowled all the 
afternoon, and for two or three days afterward 
he did his work sullenly. Then, however, the 
clouds cleared away from his soul, and I think 
he so totally forgot my scolding that he would 


(Ger 


The shooting party with Daddy Green also 
came back before noon, rejoicing in a hare which 
Charley Bowen had shot. 

Meanwhile Malcolm devoured his bread and 





on up to Abol, where the West Branch bends 
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/it. There the Russian authorities received 


You must have couriers | a remarkable improvement. My twenty mounted | all the way beside my cart. 


It is with a feeling of genufhe sympathy and 
friendliness, a sort of “home longing,”’ that I look 


moment I expected the cart would be dashed to back upon my intercourse with the Khalka | 
pieces. It took me all my time by balancing | Mongols. I Jéng once more to taste their free, | my line?” cried Pinkham. 
my body to avoid knocking my head against the | untrammeled life on the open steppes. Never | 
top of the cart. The ground here was covered have I slept so well or so peaceably as in their and Malcolm, whose riparian rights were next 


tents, while the snow-storm howled without and 
| the fire died away on the hearth within. 
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Chapter Three. 


southward from the foot 
of Katahdin. There are 
three short carries, en 
route, but the boys bore 
a hand enthusiastically, 
and one trip over each 
carry sufficed to transport 
the luggage. 

Below Pokwokamus 
are a number of beautiful 
little islands, where, at 
this season, the shrubbery 
was laden dark red with 
very fine, large choke- 
cherries. I cautioned 
Herbert, Charley Bowen, 
Malcolm and Jimmy, 
who were all in the canoe with me, against eating 
many of them, and shouted back the same 
advice to the canoes behind. But boys are 
appetites incarnate, and Gordon Ames, who was 
with Daddy Green behind the other canoes, 
| seemed to have an especial fondness for choke- 
| cherries. At any rate, as I learned afterward, 
he devoured a large quantity, pits and all. 

We made such good time that at six o’clock in 
the afternoon we reached Abol, where Katahdin 
| looms enormous over the pine forest, and pours 
from its rocky ravines two cold-water creeks 
into the river—the Aboljacknezesic and the 
Aboljackamegus, known for brevity as the “A bol 
brooks.”” The guides and I were sure that we 
should find a large school of speckled trout in the 
river, a little below its junction with the cold 
waters of the Abol brooks. I therefore bade the 
guides make our camp on the west 
bank of the river, in the magnificent 
white birch growth there; and told 
the boys to get out their fishing 
tackle and come “trouting” with me. 





had only hooks and lines. 


of the river in the canoes, and 
beached them at a sandy spot be- 
tween the mouths of the two brooks. 
Rods were then rigged, and long 
alder poles cut and strung for those 
who had only hooks and _ lines. 
Even the little Japanese, Oteri, was 
provided with a pole, line and hook, 
baited with salt pork. I asked them 
all to wait till the last boy was 
equipped, then led the way to a 
point of rocks a little below the 
mouth of the more southerly of the 
brooks. There, bidding them all 
take position on the shore rocks at 
a safe distance apart, as I thought, 
and with as little noise as possible, 
I enjoined silence for one long 
minute by the watch, then cried, 
“Cast !’’ 

The hooks and lines were swung at once— 
swish—wish—plash! But those Abol trout were 
not of the timid variety. Within five seconds the 
Adams boy had hooked a beautiful, red-spotted 
two-pounder, which he slung clean over his head 
with a suppressed screech of triumph. That was 
the first fish which he had ever caught. Some of 
those nearest him turned momentarily with 
envious looks, but most of them were intent on 


their own lines. Scarcely half a minute later | 


Porter had hooked a one-pounder, and Malcolm 
| Knox another. 
| The excitement now became intense. I never 
| Saw more innocent eagerness. Just then little 
| Oteri hauled out a big one, but did not dare touch 
| it as it leaped and thrashed on the stones. 
| “Sir! Master! Sir! Have they the mouth 


mouth wrong side out in his efforts to find English 
| words for the question. 

| I assured him that trout cannot bite boys 
| harmfully, and unhooked his fish for him. Then 


Many of them had brought fly-rods, | 
casting-lines and fly-hooks, but some | 


We crossed from the camping side | 


Stearns’s line. 


| “Quit that, now!” cried Pinkham, wrathfully. 


| "The stage to Sonsugulunto showed, however, | Kostromin, who, like a true Cossack, had ridden | “I had one just biting and you’ve scared it off!’ 


‘‘What’s your line ’way down here on my 

| fishing ground for?” retorted Arthur. 

“You haul out of this!’’ 

“How can I haul out when your fish is round 
“Shut up there, you fellows!”’ growled Herbert 
— and below. “You are scaring all the 
| fish.” 

| But the wrangle went on; the three lines were 
| in a dreadful snarl, and all three boys growing 
| wrathful and losing time. They were obliged to 
haul ashore, and then, scolding one another 
| vigorously, they set about disentangling the wet 
lines. And Roscoe’s fish, the cause of all the 
| trouble, had got off his hook ! 

Farther up, Brooks Lindenheim had caught 
| the biggest fish of all, and was shouting with 
| pride in spite of many indignant outcries of 
“Keep still!”? from boys who thus added much 
to the noise which they desired to abolish. 
Morris Galbraith suddenly hooked a fish, stopped 
shouting ‘‘Keep still !’’ and roared, “I’ve got him! 
I’ve got him!”’ while the shouts of “Keep still!” 
redoubled. But the greedy fish seemed indifferent 
to noise. Little Oteri caught a second and then 
a third. The shore stones back of the boys were 
a-flop with trout. 

Suddenly a loud ery, not of elation but of 
physical distress, rose near the lower end of the 
line of fishers, and I saw Porter, Jr., capering 
wildly over the stones, with Malcolm Knox 
cireling round him, shouting, ‘Hold still! Hold 
still! Hold still, you beggar!” What I had 
feared had happened. One boy had hooked 
another. 

It is probably impossible to keep boys, intent 
on fishing, from swinging their hooks at random. 
Malcolm had swung his with vehemence, and 
there were two large tly-hooks on one main line 
which forked six feet from the end. One of 
these hooks had whirled out sidewise and caught 
Porter, Jr., by the back of the calf of his left leg, 
upon which he had leaped away and buried the 
barb still deeper. When I reached him the hook 
was up to the shank in the fat, soft calf, and he 
was shrieking like a young crow. Malcolm, still 
holding the line, stood aghast. 

After his first wild, foolish leap had buried the 
barb deeply, Porter, Jr., had dropped his rod and, 
seizing the shank of the hook, had tried to pull 
it out. But the barb held fast in his flesh. 
Frightened anew because he could not get free, 
and also hurt anew by his pulling of the shank, 
he pranced and shrieked again. The wound was 
bleeding, and his trousers’ leg was pinned to it by 
the hook. 

At first I hardly knew how to manage him; he 
was so crazy with fear and pain, and so angrily 
| eager to rush at Malcolm for “‘satisfaction.”” In 
| the flurry of the attempt to hold Porter, Frank 
Merritt got pricked by another hook, but fortu- 
nately it did not enter beyond the barb. 
| When we had secured Porter and forced him 
| to sit down on a stone, I remarked, “It’s nothing ; 
don’t be foolish. Let me get it out.” 

He stuck out his under lip, stared at me, and 
said, “I guess you’d think it was something if 
you had it, Mr. Stephens.” 

“T dare say I should,” said I, smiling at him, 
“and I’d certainly let somebody else rid me of it.” 

That seemed to calm him, and he let me examine 
the wound. No wonder he quivered, for the 
whole crook of the large barbed hook was buried 
in his flesh, as I saw when I had severed the line, 
pulled it through the cloth, and rolled up the leg 
of the trousers. The best way of getting the hook 
out did not at first occur to me; I thought that | 
must cut it out, so I produced my penknife. 

“Now, Porter, this will hurt you a little,’’ | 
said, “but only for a moment or two. Don’t be 
a baby now. Show that you have proper grit.’’ 

‘All right,”’ he said, and made an effort to sit 
firmly on the stone and look unconcerned. But 
when I opened the little blade of my pocket-knife 
he trembled like a leaf, and at the first slight cut, 
jumped and howled. Yet I had hardly cut 
through the skin, and it seemed clear that I could 
not cut out that hook unless he were held fast by 
the guides. 

Fortunately I then thought of the only sensible 
way of getting the hook out. A barbed fish- 
hook cannot be pulled back out of the wound; 
| but you can turn the point of the hook toward 
| the surface, prick it up through the skin, break 
| off the shank where the line is attached, and work 
| the point forward and upward till the whole 
[hook is out. ‘This process appeared to give 
| Porter not much pain; indeed, I had the hook out 
| almost before the boy knew it. 
| Then, after making the blood flow by squeezin: 


« 











cheerfully have killed another deer out of season. | bite?” he cried to me, nearly turning his own the wounded part, I took the boy across to cam) 


| in a canoe, adjusted a piece of adhesive plaster 

| carefully to cover and close the wound, and ther 
turned him loose again. By this time he was 

| smiling once more, and as brave as ever. But th« 


butter and became so much better that, after I dodged a number of swinging hooks, untangled | accident had, so to speak, given the fisherman « 
lunch, I gave the order to break camp and move | two lines that had conflicted, then climbed on a_ taste of his own medicine. 
' large rock in the rear of the fishing party and sat 


“Mr. Stephens,” said Porter, Jr., very seriously, 
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it hurts a fish every time one is caught as much 
as that hurt me? Because if I thought it did,’ | 
headded, his eyes very wide and earnest, ‘I would | 
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as I was adjusting the plaster, “do you suppose | lay in the canoe,” was my first thought, and I the gravel. Could any one be stealing a canoe 


drowsed again. 
against the stones roused me once more. 
too, a slight splash of the water. 


I heard, 


never go fishing again as long as I live!” | half-dead with sleep, I threw open the tent flap 


By this time dusk had fallen, and partly from 
anxiety for Porter, Jr., and partly because the 
trout ceased to bite as the darkness deepened, 
the boys crossed over to camp with what fish they 
had caught, truly a noble string, twenty-three of 
them, none under a pound weight, and one 
between two and three pounds—all” handsome, 
speckled trout. The guides immediately dressed 
and fried ten of them for our supper; but even 
what was left of the string in the morning, when | 
Ernest Canfield took a picture of them with his | 
camera, made a fine photograph. 

Trout, fresh from the river, nicely browned in | 
meal, as Daddy Green knew how to cook them, 
were a novelty to the boys. Fully twelve pounds 
of fish disappeared at that meal. 

The sad experience with Hard Knocks had | 
made me watchful of the youngsters’ gastronomic | 
performances, and I noted early in the meal that | 
Gordon Ames was eating little and looking pale. 
Unobserved by the others, I presently asked him 
if he were unwell. The truth then came out | 
that he had been suffering sad internal pains for | 
two hours or more. 

“T expect it was those cherries 1 ate,” he con- 
fided to me. “They tasted so nice that I ate a | 
good many,’’ he added. 

“Did you swallow the cherry-stones ?” I asked. | 

“T suppose I did, a good many of them,” he | 
confessed. ' 

This was the most alarming ailment thus far, | 
for colic from cherry-stones is a dangerous malady, | 
since the pits contain each a certain small quan- | 
tity of prussicacid. At once I gave hima copious | 
drink of hot water and salt, but the pains grew | 
worse and the poor fellow could take no interest | 
in Daddy Green’s “bean hole,’’ where the old | 
guide was planting a large potful of beans and 
pork to bake in the ground—an operation that 
vastly entertained all the other boys. 

Gordon soon took refuge in the tent, where I 
found him a little later rolling over and doubling 
up under the blankets; his hands and feet were 
cold, his eyes looked glassy and sick. Fully 
aware now that a case of enteric inflammation, 
perhaps appendicitis, was rapidly developing, 
I set to work again, albeit somewhat wearily, 
and took strong measures to remove the cause 
of his distress. I knew exactly how the poor 
boy felt, having once suffered, when a lad, from 
a similar indiscretion. 

Ipecac, mustard, castor-oil were resorted to, 
but Gordon suffered five hours of agony before 
he obtained relief, and again the watch marked 
the hour of two in the morning ere I dared to 
leave my patient. 

Gordon was worthy, however, of his good | 
family name. Even in the worst of the pain, | 
when he thought that he was about to die and I 
feared he might do so, he bore himself with a true 
heroism. His thought was constantly of the 
trouble he was giving, rather than of the conse- 
quences to himself. Once, after an awful spasm, 
he looked up at me, ashen pale, with great drops | 
of perspiration on his cold forehead, and said: | 
“If I don’t pull through this, tell my family just 
how it was. Nobody was the least to blame but 
myself. Like a pig, I put down a quart or more | 
of those choke-cherries, and was too greedy to | 
take out the stones. hat’s all there is to it.” | 

When at last he was a little better, and I had 
once more warmed his feet in hot water and 
wrapped him in a hot blanket, he could not close 
his eyes till I had promised him to lie down and 
“not bother’? any more. 

“I’m all right now, and you’ve been up with | 
me nearly all night,’? he whispered, earnestly. | 
“If I live a hundred years, I shall never forget | 
your kindness to me to-night.’’ 

I had placed him in the small tent, forty or 
lifty feet away from the large one in which all 
the other boys were now asleep, cheek by jow]; | 
und after glancing in upon them to see that all | 
was well, and counting them up, I brought my | 
own blankets and made ready to lodge beside 
Gordon. The guides were now asleep in their 
own tent, still farther away. 

It was cloudy, or at least thick weather, foggy 
wnd very dark. ‘The rapids below purled hoarsely. 
Across the river an owl was hooting, and off in 
the woods, on the flank of Katahdin, a cow moose 
suddenly bawled, long, low and plaintively. It 
would have been just the time to “call” moose; 
but I was too much fatigued to care for sport 
of any kind. Setting the lantern, turned low, 
outside the little tent, I buttoned up the flaps to 
keep out the fog, and rolling up beside Gordon, 
fell asleep within five minutes. In truth I had 
hardly slept soundly for three hours in five nights. 

My last conscious thought was a feeling that 
perhaps I was neglecting the sleep-walking boy, 
Herbert. Hitherto I had kept him next me at 
night, and there was a secret understanding 
between us that he should reach out and take 
hold of my hand, or at least keep his hand touch- 
Ing mine through the night. But now it had 
srown so late that I let him lie where he was 
with the others, 

I do not think I had been asleep two hours, 
however, when a slight noise about the canoes 
down the bank waked me with a sudden start. 
As my drowsy eyes opened, I heard the sound 
‘ain —a slight thump and a scraping noise. 

“Some animal that has smelled the fish that 


| parently doubled the very 


| gess, I particularly ad- 


and stepped outside. 


But another bump as of a canoe | at that time of night? 


“Hello, out there!” I said. “What are you 


Starting up, | doing with that canoe?” 


Another apprehension 
Seizing the lantern, I 


There was no reply. 
then entered my mind. 


The fog was now so dense that the dim lantern | ran to the large tent, and pulling aside the flap, 


flame seemed surrounded by a snowy halo. 


As _ looked in on the boys. 
I emerged from the tent I heard the canoe bump | there were but thirteen of them. 


There was a vacant place ; 
Herbert was 


again, and a sound as of a paddle pushing in | gone! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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art of telegraphy, and 

obtained for him his 
first position, that of night 
operator at Sturgess. He 
held the position just twelve 
hours, then came back to me 
discharged, but happy. The 
reason for this was that 
Tommy, like some other 
people, valued his life more 
than he did a working posi- 
tion. 

Viewed: as an individual, 
Tommy was fairly capable. 
Considered as a beginner in 
railroad station work, he was 
competent enough, but, as 
sometimes happens, the 
duties of his position ap- 


| taught Tommy Sands the 


hour that saw him attempt 
the work of the office. When 
he left his home station 
to take charge at Stur- 


monished him to keep 
cool, for much in rail- 
roading depends on nor- 
mal presence of mind; 
but, of course, a lad of 
eighteen cannot reasona- 
bly be expected to remain 
quite so much a master 
of himself as an older 
man, and Tommy, upon 
his introduction to the office at Sturgess, 
really met troubles enough to try a 
veteran. 

In the first place, he had everything 
to do at the station. All the items 
included in the comprehensive term 
“everything” cannot be specified here, 
but some of them may be mentioned. 
He had to watch the wires and take orders and 
telegrams, sell tickets and check baggage, throw 
the mail-pouch into the doorway of the mail-car 
when the passenger-train arrived, unload and 
load express, and answer questions. This latter 
is a very disconcerting task when a man is new 
to a station and really doesn’t know what he is 
talking about. 

Of course Sturgess was not a large place, and 
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filling the waiting-room to suffo- 
cation. 

The bridegroom was so excited 
he could hardly tell where he 


+ 
i. 


“LIKE A CREATURE SUDDENLY SMITTEN 


WITH MADNESS.’’ 


fumbling about his clothes in quest of money 
with which to pay for the tickets, while the bride 
clung to his arm and laughed and squeaked, as 
she vainly tried to ward off the flying rice. 
During the uproar a gray old farmer and his 
wife pushed through the crowd to the ticket 
window. They were going to Duluth, and 


| Tommy found it quite impossible to allay their 


ordinarily the Sturgess night operator, particu- | 


larly when accustomed to the work, did not find 
his duties very exacting. But with Tommy that 
night it was diferent; he unfortunately struck 
a rush of business and through it a very odd 


| experience. 


When Tommy arrived to begin his work it 
was raining in the Elk River valley, softly at 
times, then again so generously that it roared on 
the tin station-roof and made the lamp-lighted 
platform look like an expanse of boiling glass. 


In these moments of exuberant downpour, | 
thunder rolled up and down the valley, and | 


the telegraph armatures jumped and spluttered 
senselessly. Even when the sluice-gates of the 
sky seemed no more than fine drizzling sieves, 
far-off lightning sent its snapping sighs along the 
wires, interfering with the transmission of orders 
and messages. 


But of course no operator who realizes the | 


responsibility of his position cuts out his instru- 


ments on account of lightning unless the play of | 


celestial fire is absolutely dangerous. Tommy 
could not well cut out his during the time of most 


danger that night, for the despatcher called him | 


three-quarters of an hour before the Eastern 
Mail was due, at ten o’clock, and cautioned him 


to watch close and be on hand, as he might be | 
| and a dizzying sort of fear rose in his mind lest he 
After that things went lively with Tommy. | 


needed for orders. 


The omnibus from the principal hotel brought a 
load of passengers. Among them were three 


“drummers,” two of whom were of the exacting, | 


hectoring sort, with a large quantity of excess 
baggage. Tommy weighed the trunks, which 
were huge and heavy, in order to determine the 
excess, and the drummers protested and tor- 
mented him with abuse while he made out the 
excess-slips. 

Then in rushed a rain- wet wedding party, 
laughing and screaming and throwing rice, and 


nervousness with sufficient information. 

The confusion and the perplexing demands 
upon him augmented his natural anxiety until 
his scalp prickled and his cheeks flushed with 
excitement. Tommy was half conscious that 
his mind was not working normally in the 
general confusion, and the near approach of 
the moment when the Eastern Mail was due 
quickened both the general clamor and his own 
nervousness. On account of the rain, the bag- 
gage, which filled two trucks, had necessarily to 
be left under cover until the last moment, and 
the young operator was wondering with alarm if 
he should be able to get it out of the baggage- 
room and to the train in time. 

The Eastern Mail proved to be twelve minutes 
late and the waiting crowd plied Tommy with 
all sorts of annoying questions. At the moment 
when the Mail was due by schedule, the 
despatcher called Tommy, and he flew to the key. 
The pay-car was coming up the valley with the 
directors’ car attached; they were in a hurry, 
and the despatcher wished to change their meet- 
ing point with the Mail from Sumner, the first 
station east, to Sturgess. 

Tommy’s heart throbbed as he copied the 
instructions to hold the Mail for orders. The 
noise in the waiting-room was so great that 
he could hardly read the clicking instrument, 


should not receive the order correctly ; besides, as 
there was so much else that needed his immediate 
attention, it seemed he could not wait. When 
he had repeated the order to the despatcher, 
the official ““O. K.’’ seemed to spurt from the 
sounder, it came so quick, and the despatcher 
began giving the pay-car at Sumner orders to run 
to Sturgess. 

As Tommy indorsed the ““O. K.” on the hold 
order, two belated passengers began beating on 
the ticket window, demanding tickets and checks 
for their trunks. In the insistent rush of the 


was going, and was a long time | 
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moment, Tommy did the fatal thing; he forgot 
to turn the hold-signal for the Mail. 
He was exceedingly busy throughout the next 
ten minutes with tickets and baggage, and when 
the Mail rounded a curve with screaming whistle, 
and brought her string of glowing coaches creak- 
ing and hissing to the platform, his head was 
swimming in a sort of dizzy panic. There was 
hurried loading and unloading of baggage, the 
shoving of express packages from a car door 
into Tommy’s arms, the throwing of a mail-sack 
| upon the wet platform, and the flinging of 
| another into the mail-car, the laughter and 
| scrambling aboard of passengers, a rumble of 
| thunder up in the black sky; then the train 
| creaked and hissed and drew away — prospec- 

tively to crash into the pay-car some two miles 
| east of Sturgess. 

Tommy, wet with perspiration and the falling 
rain, began picking up some fallen packages. 
As he rose his eye caught sight of the green light 
burning on the signal-box. It should have been 
red! 

Like a blinding flash the forgotten order 
rushed upon his memory. It staggered him like 
a blow, and for an instant all the blood in his 
veins seemed to rise and boil and roar in his ears. 

He whirled about, and express-bills and pack- 
ages dropped from his hands as if they had stung 
him. The rear lights of the train were perhaps 
one hundred feet from the platform. Like a 
creature suddenly smitten with madness, he 
rushed after them, shouting shrilly. If he could 
only catch hold of the hand-rail and swing himself 
up and pull the bell-cord ! 

“© Father in Heaven! Father in Heaven, 
help me!’’ came gasping from his white lips 
as he ran. 

But the train was running faster than he. 
Still, onward he tore along the ties, shouting, and 
pleading. He tripped and fell prone upon his 
face, rose and slipped and staggered; but at 
that moment the world was suddenly wrapped 
in fire, and a shattering peal split downward, 
as if the earth had opened to its core. The 
Eastern Mail lurched wildly, there came a 
battering crash of draw -heads, and the long 
string of coaches stopped. 

Tommy serambled to his feet, for he had fallen 
with the electric shock. His hair seemed to 
crackle as with fire; there was an odd singing 
in his ears. Despite the strange happening, 
however, his mind did not loosen its grip on the 
paramount idea—the mad necessity of holding 
the train. Onward, as fast as his feet could 
carry him, he flew, leaped up the rear steps 
and rushed through the coaches shouting for the 
conductor. He found the blue-coated official by 
the locomotive. 

“The pay-car’s coming from Sumner! 
orders for you! 
Tommy cried. 

Jim Dwyer, the engineer, was getting up from 
the fuel deck, looking dazed and strange. ‘The 
fireman hung pale and soot-streaked against 
the banked-up coal in thetender. The conductor 
himself seized the throttle-lever and put the 
drivers on the back turn. 

Dwyer crept weakly back upon his high seat 
and rubbed his forehead like one just waking 
from sleep. 

“What happened, Andy?’ he said. 
are we?” 

“Lightning struck the wire and hit the engine 
somehow, too! We are wanted for orders back 
at the depot,” said the conductor. “I’ll run her 
back; guess you’re hurt.” 

“I feel kind of queer all over. Something 
seemed to hit me here at the back of my head. 
But I’ll be all right in a minute, I guess,” said 
Dwyer. 

Tommy jumped off with them at the station 
and ran into the office. The telegraph table 
was splintered and thrown away from the wall. 
The instruments were torn apart and portions 
of them were fused and melted. A glance 
revealed what the boy had escaped. Had he 
been at the table getting the train’s order, or 
reporting it, he would have met instant death. 
His error, strangely, had proved a marvel of good 
fortune. 

The conductor looked at Tommy’s white face 
with a softening light in his own. “I guess God 
must be taking care of blundering children like 
you,” he said. He turned to the engineer. 
“Jim, how did you come to shut off steam?’ he 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” replied the engineer, still 
rubbing his head. ‘I had hold of the throittle- 
lever, and I suppose the shock must have made 
me grip and jerk the lever, and that shut her off. 
The blow, or whatever it was, knocked me off 
the seat.’ 
| Eight telegraph-poles were found to have been 

split and broken by the electricity seeking the 
ground where the great bolt fell upon the wire. 
Dwyer’s engine had been almost opposite the 
point of greatest wreckage, and obviously the 
iron of the engine had attracted the electric 
force. 

Tommy brought the day operator to the station, 
and by patching a wire and attaching an old 
relay, they got the Mail and pay-car out without 
much delay, but, of course, Tommy went home 
discharged. 

Afterward he went into his father’s store, and 
ultimately became a partner in the business. 
Twelve hours of railroading, he often averred, 

| were quite sufficient for him. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


It has been.said that in true friendship 
nothing that is wrong may be asked, nothing 
that is wrong may be granted. A rule of life for 
nations, as for individuals, which would save 
misunderstandings and controversies without 
number. 


‘How should you like to have a boil on 
your neck and a stiff collar constantly chafing 
it?’’ was the pertinent question which a Massa- 
chusetts judge put to a man arrested for driving 
a sore-backed horse. Then, to stimulate his 
imagination in the future, a fine of fifty dollars 
was imposed. 


The compliments of The Companion 
to fifteen millions of boys and girls who again 
take their seats in the schoolrooms and pick up 
their books! A most respectful bow to the 
four hundred thousand teachers whose summer 
vacation should send them back to their sacred 
task with freshened energy and joyous enthusi- 
asm! And three times three for the public 
schools of America! 


A political festival, which is becoming 
more and more important, is the “opening” of 
the campaign, that is, the first public meeting 
for the presentation of the issues to be decided. 
In what city to fire the “first gun” is usually a 
question of interest; so is that of the date when 
the shot may be most effective. An early opening 
obviously makes a long campaign. This year in 
most of the states political interest is so light that 
the campaigns will be short. 

An advocate of the metric system 
argues that our present weights and measures 
put us out of touch with the commerce of the 
world, except that of England, and even there 
he discovers some amusing discrepancies. The 
articles we send her, he notes, are mainly grain, 
sold by the bushel, which differs from the 
English bushel; petroleum, sold by the gallon, 
which differs from the English gallon ; and meat 
and cotton, sold by the pound, which fortunately 
corresponds with the English pound. 

One can accomplish much in forty years, 
remarked Professor Haeckel, the scientist, in 
whose library at Jena is a good-sized case filled 
with his own works. His vocation has demanded 
the labor which most men would deem a full 
measure of toil, while his avocations have revealed 
a capacity for work of a remarkable character. 
It is said that he has a collection of more than 
two thousand of his own paintings, mostly 
water-colors, besides thousands of other sketches 
in ink, crayon and pencil. Dividing men into 
producers and non-producers, it is not difficult to 
say to which class Haeckel belongs. 

Figures may not lie, but they are often 
disappointing. Census figures, especially, are 
apt to fall below what is expected of them. The 
recent census of Canada shows a population of 
5,338,833, which is an increase of 505,594 over the 
total of 1891. The gain of about ten per cent. in 
ten years seems to many Canadians a meager 
result of a decade of prosperity, and of energetic 
efforts to promote immigration. - But it is the 
rule nowadays that city populations grow faster 
than rural, and Canada has few cities. Only 
eighteen places in the Dominion have more than 
ten thousand inhabitants. But there remains 
the consolation that not all the elements of 
national greatness are measured by a count of 
heads. 


The statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture has lately returned from a trip to 
Europe undertaken for the purpose of arranging 
with the European governments for- an inter- 
change of crop reports with the United States. 
The negotiations were successful, and it is 
expected that the plan will be in operation next 
autumn. The step is a very important one. 
Heretofore this country has had to depend upon 
private sources for information of foreign crops, 
which was always incomplete and sometimes 
inaccurate. The value of such reports to the 
American farmer is considerable, since the prices 
of American farm products are largely influenced 
by foreign crops. er. 

Less than one hundred dollars, spent 
by the Improvement League of Montclair, New 
Jersey, has done more to cleanse and beautify 
the place, says the town council, than the 
thousands of dollars the town has expended in 
conventional ways. ‘The league began by offering 
prizes for clean and orderly back yards and 
alleys, and went on to give prizes for the best 
vine-covered fence, the finest vegetable plot and 
the most beautiful flowering plant. Then it 
organized the children to pick up waste paper 
from the streets, keep the school- yards neat, 
and “tidy up” the vacant lots. In six months 
Montclair became a noticeably attractive place, 
and a wholesome one, too, for the death-rate had 
perceptibly lessened. 


| unravelling it. 





Like methods will yield | 
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similar results in any other town, and it will not 
be necessary to spend much money provided a 
few people are willing to use “inspired common 
sense.’’ 


Commodore Perry is a name high in honor 
in the United States Navy, having been the 
title of two famous brothers, Oliver Hazard and 
Matthew Calbraith Perry. On September 10th, 
eighty-eight years ago, the elder brother, a young 
lieutenant who had never seen a naval fight, 
fought that fierce Battle of Lake Erie which saved 
the Northwest to the United States, and gave 
the world the despatch: “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.” Forty-eight years 
ago last July the younger brother landed in 
Japan with a message from the President which 
practically opened that country to the world. 

The Matthew Perry monument recently un- 
veiled at Kurihama, Japan, is a shaft thirty-three 
feet high, made of a rare native stone and bearing 
an inscription in gold written by Marquis Ito. 
A dense crowd of natives witnessed the ceremo- 
nies, both Japanese and American battle-ships 
fired salutes from the harbor, and one of the 
speakers was Rear-Admiral Beardslee, who, as 
a midshipman under Perry, was present at the 
original entry. 





& © 
ONLY WISH. 
This, this is all my choice, my cheer, 
A mind t,a ‘i clear. 
Joshua Sylvester. 
* © 


' COURTS OF INQUIRY. 


HE Court of Inquiry now in session in 
Washington has attracted wide-spread 
popular interest from the moment it was 

proposed by Admiral Schley. 
naval people the world over are even more 
interested in it, so unusual is an inquiry into the 
conduct of one of the leading officers during a war 
two years after that war ended. Questions of 
strategy and of naval policy, besides, are involved. 

The importance of this trial will impress on 
the present generation the distinction between 
courts martial and courts of inquiry, something 
over which civilians have often been much con- 
fused. A court of inquiry, in either army or 
navy, is designed merely for the ascertainment 
of facts, with no decision as to what they show 
beyond answering the question whether further 
proceedings should be taken. It may recom- 
mend a trial by court martial, if it finds the facts 
damaging; otherwise it advises no further action. 

A court martial is a tribunal for the actual 
trial of an officer, and the punishment it 
recommends, if approved by the President, may 
extend to long terms of imprisonment, like the 
sentence recently imposed upon Capt. Oberlin 
M. Carter for systematic frauds in the engineer- 
ing corps. It is much more formal than a court 
of inquiry, and its methods more resemble those 
of an ordinary criminal court. The judge 
advocate becomes a prosecuting attorney for the 
government, whereas in a court of inquiry he is 
merely the legal adviser of its members, to aid 
in bringing out the facts, and is theoretically 
not more diligent on one side than on the other. 

In the pending Schley case the Court of Inquiry 
assumes some unusual formality, not only on 
account of its extraordinary importance, but 
because of its necessarily final character, since 
a court martial would in any event be barred by 
the statute of limitation. Admiral Schley is 
defended by excellent lawyers, and so it will not 
be surprising if, as the trial proceeds, the judge- 
advocate assumes more of the attitude of an 
opposing attorney than usual. 

Courts of inquiry are commonly asked for by 
the officer whose conduct is involved, as in this 
case, and they are rarely refused. A _ court 
martial, on the other hand, is very seldom asked 
for, and then it is in cases where the accused 
desires to cut the knot at once instead of tediously 
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WHY WAR-SHIPS HAVE GONE TO 
THE ISTHMUS. 


HERE is a good deal of confusion abroad, 


and some in this country, as to the reasons 
‘which impel'the United States to send 
war-ships to the Isthmus of Panama. 

It is not the practice of the United States to 
interfere in insurrections which break out in 
South American countries, or in wars which 
arise between them. No such interference is 
contemplated in the present case. The United 
States does not intend to help the government 
of Colombia either against insurgents or against 
the attacks of its neighbors. But the United 
States, by a treaty with Colombia, then New 
Granada, proclaimed fifty-three years ago, guar- 
anteed two things. The first was the perfect 
neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama and unin- 
terrupted transit across it. The other was the 
sovereignty of Colombia, or New Granada, over 
this territory. 

In return for certain concessions which were 
made by New Granada regarding a right of way 
across the isthmus for purposes of transportation, 
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to protect the Panama Railroad and keep the 
isthmus open for free transit; but if the Colom- 
bian government fails to do this the United 
States must keep its pledge, and do police duty 
across the isthmus on its own account. 

It is this peculiar obligation, unparalleled by 
anything else in the relations of the United 
States to the Latin-American republics, which 
calls for exceptional action in the present case. 
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TRUTH LIES DEEP. 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
Dryden. 
¢ © 


FAREWELL TO HOUSEWIFERY. 


S the housewife becoming extinct? Madame 
Henri Schmall declares that she is. She 


| 
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may be obtained from the last report of the civil 
service commission. More places were filled 
through competitive examination in the national 
service last year than in any previous year since 
the system became operative in 1883. The 
aggregate salaries of the positions now in 
the classified service, which can be reached only 
through competitive examinations, are about two 
and one-half times the aggregate of salaries in the 
unclassified service. Much remains to be done; 
but that so much has been done in less than 
twenty years is an occasion for congratulation. 
The reform touches not only the method of 
filling the offices, but the former methods 
of emptying them. A man who gets a place 
through the competitive system has, for two 
reasons, @ more secure tenure than one who gets 
it through a political “pull ;”’ one, that his capacity 
has been tested by the examination, and he is 





therefore more likely than a man not so tested to 


gives reasons for her belief, which is a hope | he fit for the required duties; the other, that an 
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as well as a belief. Madame Schmall is an | appointing officer is less apt to remove a compe- 
Englishwoman, the wife of a Frenchman, and ‘tent subordinate if he is not allowed to put a 
a canes ome —— to the interest of | personal or ones Stee nae im. So it 
‘oman hata : _ | comes to pass removals, for all causes, 
_ According to this independent lady the extince- | of persons entering the civil service through 
tion of the housewife is greatly to be desired. competitive examinations, are less in any year 
Woman one carga py es nas in | than one in a hundred of the whole number of 
servitude e home, an near fu € | officers. 
wife “will have nothing whatever to do with her | Recent occurrences in and out of Congress 
husband’s dinner except to partake of it.”” | show that the reform is not secure against attack. 
Of course husbands will continue to eat and to’ But a strong public sentiment is behind the 
have dinners as formerly, but Madame Schmall | principle that fitness rather than favoritism 
expects the cook and the kitchen to disappear should control appointments, and although 
een the dinner to be served | eddies and side currents may sometimes suggest 
y a versal provider. 'a retrograde movement, the main course of th 
The idea is neither strictly original nor even | eyrrent will be onward. F 
novel. It has been tried in several instances in | 
this country, and has not been encouragingly | ® © 
successful. But perhaps the conditions were not | 
favorable, and Madame Schmall may be justified | A BORN HOUSEKEEPER. 
vast ng ~~ — she has the yee of | « HEY tell me you are a born housekeeper, 
enterprise it will result in a ection | Mrs. Bliss!” 
satisfactory to the most advanced woman. There was a rustle in the hallway, and 
Whether the world will be better or humanity | the parted portitre revealed a charming figure. 


the happier when madam, the housewife, has 
disappeared, and whether the ‘universal pro- 
vider” will fill the bill of “home cooking,’ are 
questions which must be answered by experiment 
and not by pure reasoning. There is every 
disposition to gratify the ladies, even the most 
progressive and most thoroughly emancipated 
ladies; but when home cooking and industries 
have been turned over to restaurant-keepers. and 
servants jobbing by the hour, shall we still feel 
a thrill of emotion when we sing “‘I‘here’s no 
place like home ?”’ 
& © 


CHURCH HYMNS. 


ONSIDERABLE interest and perhaps 
some uneasiness has been aroused of 
late by criticism, widely reported and 

discussed, of certain well-known and popular 
church hymns. The critics urge that our most 
common hymys “are not literature ;’’ that they 
do not possess sufficient literary excellence to 
win the approval of intelligent and cultivated 
minds, and therefore would better be dropped. 
Objections of this kind—and they are not made 
for the first time—are usually made by men who 
are better known for their literary attainments 
than for their religious experience. They are 
based on an error. Neither in conception nor in 
purpose are hymns intended to be literature. 
Many of them are literature in the strictest sense. 
Yet who supposes that Luther was stirred by 
literary ambition when he produced “‘ Hin’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott’”—“A mighty Fortress is 
our God ?” or that John Faweett, the obscure 
country preacher, thought he was producing 
literature when he wrote “Blest Be the Tie that 
Binds?”’ The one was beset by forces with 
which he felt himself unable to contend alone, 
the other touched by the love of the humble 





parishioners who crowded about to beg him to 
decline a call to a rich church in London. Each 
| gave voice to the spirit which sang in his heart, 
;and so were born one of the noblest songs of 
| Christian courage and one of the tenderest 
| expressions of Christian brotherhood. 

It is not what the hymns are, but what they 
| do, that counts. Think of the noble list—the 
“Rock of Ages,” “Guide me, O Thou Great 
Jehovah,” “Lead, kindly Light,” “ Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul’’ and hosts of others which 
have molded the religious life of the whole 
| English-speaking race. They have inspired 
| deeds of love and mercy, instilled patience and 
| courage in the depressed, comforted the dying, 
| and consoled those who mourned. So long as 


they continue to do these things they fulfil the 
| purpose for which they were intended, and are 
| worthy of the place they hold in the hearts of 


| those who sing them. 
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THE PROGRESS OF REFORM. 


HE course of civil service reform in the 
T United States somewhat resembles the 
course of true love, which, according to 
| Shakespeare, “never did run smooth.”” Some- 


“This is my eighteenth attempt at biscuit. We 

have attained our majority together. Tell me, 

please, are seventeen failures essential for each 
| culinary masterpiece? Is it indispensable for a 
| cook to be born?” 
The invalid smiled at the radiant face above 
|her. “You give me my first appetite in weeks, 
child, and answer your own question. Seventeen 
failures on a chemical experiment would not 
disconcert you. Why must girls devote years to 
| a few books and glass retorts, and then be expected 
| to solve the complications of an establishment and 
| the chemistry of food by the light of nature?” 
“Why, indeed?” echoes from every village and 
| city, where young housekeepers versed, perhaps, 
in Sanskrit know nothing of the laws of sanitation ; 
| where the abject mistress cannot teach a cook to 
| make good bread; and where a broiled beefsteak 
is familiar only to the cook-books. 

Lord Bacon thought it no shame to bend his 
mighty mind to kitchen problems. Talleyrand 
devoted an hour of every busy day to the compan- 
ionship of his cook. One-third of that time spent 
by a growing girl in the practice of cookery, 
marketing, the care of rooms and the oversight 
of servants would make her at eighteen a compe- 
tent homekeeper, able to meet the perplexing 
problems of every-day living, and to dispose of 
them simply and intelligently. 

“Tt am not clever like my friends who write and 
paint and compose,” such a girl once said, “but 
perhaps it is something to make household wheels 
turn noiselessly in their cogs.” 

Itis more than something; it is woman’s mission 
and supreme accomplishment; but “who wishes 
to be a master must begin betimes.” 
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ANN WHITALL’S ‘“‘ MEDDATATIONS.” 


NN WHITALL, an old-time Quakeress, kept 
A a little brown diary or book of “medda- 
tations” which has recently served Mr. 
Logan Pearsall Smith as the basis of an inter- 
esting article in the Atlantic Monthly. It shows 
Mrs. Whitall to have been unblessed by that 
cheerful serenity, not without gleams of mirth, 
so often characteristic of the Friends. She was 
constantly mourning in spirit over the sins of an 
amiable family, who seem to have done nothing 
worse than to skate, swim, fish and enjoy merry 
company. None the less she was sure a “gugment,” 
as she quaintly spelled it, would descend not onl) 
| upon the evil-doers, but on all belonging to them 
and her ideal of conduct for herself was one ot 
consistent melancholy. 

“I often thinks if I could be so fixt as never to 
Laugh nor to smil I shud be won step better; it 
fils me with sorrow when I see people so ful of la! 
and of prate.” 

We should scarcely feel that she was human if 
she did not confess nevertheless to occasicn:! 
laughter, and—still better—to a saving foible, a) 
excessive liking for goodies, 
| “I find sum freedum to right whot a tarabe 

thing this eating of tu much is, and has been to 
| me many times; I think I can say of a truth it is 
the wost sin that ever I did. I du believe it is as 
bad as drinking too much, eating too much is th 
root of all evil in me.” 
| As might be expected, the least leaning of th 
| younger Friends toward luxury or frivolity me 
| with her instant reprehension. 
| “QO the Calico,” she wrote tearfully, “we preten 
to go in a plain speech and plain dress but whare 
jis our plainness?—I think tobacko and tee an 





the United States undertook these obligations, | times it has been obstructed by Congress; | Calico may all be set down with the nego! 


and is now bound by them. This is not the first | sometimes by spoilsmen among department [esus], 


time that it has been called upon to act under 
this treaty. Sixteen years ago it landed a force 


officials ; sometimes by an unfriendly or neglect- 


ful executive. But, over or under or around 


won as bad as the other.” 

Again she is horrified that “garls in penselva! 
has got thare necks set off with a black ribbon; : 
| sorrowful site indeed —Six of them garls fron 


of seamen and marines to police the isthmus and | obstacles, it has moved onward surely, if not as | parpe was here from John Hunts, I thought th: 


restore interrupted transit. The first responsi- 
bility now rests with the government of Colombia 


steadily as might have been wished. 
Some idea of the progress which has been made 


| did not belong to Friends til I wos in formed thay 
did, but I a mani times think whot signifies 1) 
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being concarned about fashion? where is one 
Friends child or children but som doddry fashon 
or another is on thare backs or heds; here is this 
day Josiah Albasons soun, all the soun he has; 
his hat is clos up behind.” 

In 1777 the “gugment” fell; for there occurred 
the Battle of Red Bank, which raged upon the 
Whitall farm and about the house, bringing 
destruction in its train. She sat spinning up-stairs 
till a cannon-ball burst in the partition at her 
back; then she merely removed her wheel to the 
eellar and spun steadily on. 

When the turmoil ceased the house was full 
of wounded, including the gallant young Count 
Donop, who died there. Ann Whitall moved help- 
fully among them, scolding the Hessians, it is true, 
for coming overseas to butcher people, but tending 
faithfully wherever she could be of use. Her 
service is recorded by others; she did not think it 
worthy of a place in the_precious volume that held 
her *“meddatations.” 
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IMPERATIVE COMMANDS. 


When Johann Strauss took his orchestra to 
Russia, he had some unusual experiences not 
generally vouchsafed to those who live outside an 
autocratic government. 

One day he received the tsarina’s commands to 
play before her at her summer resort; and was 
told, on arriving there, that he would have to 
rehearse his program three times before the 
performance. He begged to know the reason for 
that; but no explanation was given him. These 
were her majesty’s orders, and he could only 
comply. Still his astonishment grew when he 
saw, during the three rehearsals, an empty court 
earriage drawn by a pair of horses slowly back 
and forth in front of his orchestra. 

Throughout the final performance the myste- 
rious act was explained. The empress, having a 
sharp attack of gout, was obliged to recline in the 
earriage, her foot on a cushion, while the concert 
took place; and the object of rehearsal had been 
to accustom the horses to a full string band, lest 
they should take fright and bolt with their mistress. 

At the end of the performance an exalted 
dignitary of the court bade Strauss follow him to 
his own apartments, where he conducted him to a 
splendid grand piano, saying: 

“Now be good enough to play me al] the newest 
Vienna music.” 

Although he was greatly fatigued by his three 
rehearsals and state performance, Strauss thought 
it expedient to comply; but after he had played 
continuously for over an hour, he stopped, saying, 
“T presume that will be sufficient?” 

“IT am not at all tired,” coolly rejoined his 
excellency. 

“But L am!” said Strauss, and rose from the 
instrument. 
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A DERVISH AT THE TELEPHONE. 


A party of Arabs in- the company of some 
Americans were recently taken over a great 
newspaper office. Everything, says the Jndepend- 
ent, was wildly astonishing to them; the place a 
veritable enchanter’s castle. They had imagined 
that the Koran contained all the wisdom and 
knowledge of the world, yet there were the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the electrotype and the 
printing-press. 

They would never have believed in the telephone 
if one of the Americans had not called up the 
Arabs’ hotel and got one of their own party at that 
end of the wire. When the dervish who was in 
the office heard that his friend five miles away 
was talking through the instrument, he thought 
he was being tricked, but he was bold as well as 
pious and made a dash at it—and there was his 
friend talking Arabic! 

Greatly excited, he began to speak, and in a 
megaphone voice. His friend’s replies amazed 
and terrified him, and without further parley he 
began a search for devils, being quite convinced 
that the phone was an invention of Satan. 

Not unnaturally, perhaps. The Oriental is con- 
templative rather than inventive, and in utilizing 
the hidden forees of nature he is at least a century 
behind the Occidental. The telephone is a com- 
monplace reality on this side of the world, where 
every breeze, every waterfall and every magnetic 
current bid fair to be enlisted by the inventors in 
the service of man, but the Oriental still lives in a 
preelectric world. No wonder, then, that the 
telephone seemed supernatural—and honors easy 
between Doctor Bell and the before mentioned 
personage. 
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THE HISTORIC MOSQUITO. 


It is natural to assume that certain pests of 
modern times belong, in their deadly perfection, 
to modern times only. Not so mosquitoes! Mr. 
L. 0. Howard says, in his valuable book on this 
insect, that in ancient Greece, according to 
Pausanias, the inhabitants were sometimes forced 
to abandon their dwellings to avoid its attack. 

The citizens of Mionte, a rich city of Tonia, fled 
from mosquitoes to Mileta; and Pergamo, a beau- 
tiful city in Asia, was abandoned for the same 
reason. Sapor, King of Persia, was compelled to 
raise the siege of Nisibis by a plague of gnats. 
Humboldt says that in certain regions of South 
America the inhabitants pass the night buried in 
sand, which covers them to the depth of three or 
four inches, leaving out only the head, which is 
protected by a cloth. - 

There is even a mosquito story which has the 
hardihood to attack the veracity of George Wash- 





ington, or possibly that of a contemporary tourist. | 


Isaac Weld, in his “Travels Through North 
America,” Says, in reference to Skenesborough, 
New York, that mosquitoes were very ferocious 
and plentiful there. 

“General Washington told me,” he adds, “that 
he was never so much annoyed by mosquitoes in 
any part of America as in Skenesborough. They 
used to bite through the thickest boot.” 

Now the boots of those days were very thick, 
and mosquitoes were probably, so far as structure 


goes, much as they are to-day. Moreover, the | doesn’t go any ’igher than G.” 


| 
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Father ot his Country could not lie; but perhaps | 
Mr. Weld could, or more probably, one of the | 
gentlemen may have indulged a sense of humor. | 


| 
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GERMAN ETIQUETTE. | 


The visitor in Germany is often embarrassed by | 
the superfiuity of titles, which seem to be showered 
indiscriminately. The Germans are great sticklers | 
for the dignity of station, and William H. Dawson 
in “German Life in Town and Country” shows 
how actions of law have been instituted because 
of the withholding of titles rightfully acquired. 


Mr. A. must be spoken of as Mr. Court Coun- 
cillor A., Doctor B. as Mr. Privy Councillor Pro- 
fessor Doctor B. And wives must share their 
husbands’ privileges, and be addressed as Mrs. 
Court Councillor A. and Mrs. Privy Councillor B. 

The English “reverend” has no equivalent, but 
the clergyman becomes Mr. Pastor So and So. 
Mr. Brown, the editor, is addressed as Mr. Editor 
Brown, and on the same principle we have Mr. 
Stam liector Jones, Mr. Postmaster Robinson, 
Mr. Road-Inspector Smith, and so on. 

You address a lady whom you know but slightly 
as “Gracious lady” or “Gracious mademoiselle,” 
as she may be married or single. ‘“ Obedient 
servant” is still a gallant greeting where the 
acquaintance is slight or where a lady is saluted; 
and it should be remembered that to salute first 
in public is not the prerogative of the German 


lady. 

The superficial side of courtesy as seen in letter- 
writing is simply allowed to run riot. Here is the 
beginning of an official letter which a person of 
educated rank may any day receive, to his lasting 


edification : 

“To his highly well-born Hert Doctor [for the 
doctor may be taken for grease). The under- 
signed permits ‘himself devotedly to inform your 
highly well-born self that your honored writing 
has received, and so forth.” And the writer may 
in conclusion assure the highly well-born recipient 
of his ‘‘most excellent high esteem,” and subscribe 
himself as “highly respectful and most obedient.” 

Most people insist on receiving the exact-degree 
of respect which they deem to due to their 

sition, as the pronouncement of a Berlin jury 
ndicates. A lady d a trad n of an 
intended insult in that he had only signed himself 
in a letter “Most humbly” and not “Respectfully 
and most humbly,” and the court took the com- 
plainant’s view and fined the offender. 
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ONE OF WELLINGTON’S OFFICERS. 


On good authority soldiers like best to be 
officered by gentlemen, but they have their choice 
of the type. Of the right kind was General 
Crawford, the leader of the Light Division. 


An incident in his career, during one of the 
Wellington wars, shows him to have been rich in 
that oe which commands respect from equals | 
and loyalty from inferiors; in a word, he kept | 
discipline without regard to rank. 

His division was crossing a ford on one of the 
Spanish marches, and an officer, to keep his 
breeches dry, rode through on a soldier’s back. 
Crawford observed the thing with disgust, and in 
a minute was splashing through the water after 
them both. | 

“Put him down, sir!” he shouted. “Put him} 
down! I desire you to put that officer down | 
instantly!” | 

The soldier dropped his burden, and went on. 

“Return back, sir,” Crawford said to the officer 
“and go through the water like the others. I will 
not allow my officers to ride upon the men’s backs | 
——- the rivers; all must take their share alike | 

re.” 








! 
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CONVINCING. 


The methods employed by ex-Governor Throck- 
morton of Texas to make clear the claims of his 
clients were perhaps unlike those of any other 
lawyer, but they often carried conviction with 
them. 


At one time he was defending a man who was 
on trial for murder in Gainesville, Texas. He 
desired to make it plain to the jury that the man | 
whom his client killed, although in his shirt-sleeves 
and without a pistol-pocket, might have been well- 
armed. 

“Can you see any signs of arms about me?” 
demanded the ome. taking off his coat, and 
standing before the jurors. 

They shook their heads. 

“Watch me!” he said, dramatically, and with 
that he proceeded to draw a pistol from under | 
each arm, one from each bout leg, and from the | 
back = his neck a bowie-knife of most sinister | 
aspect. 
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AN ANIMATE FANCY. 


My grandmother, says Mrs. Gillespie in “A 
Book of Remembrance,” was a woman with a | 
keen sense of humor and a ready wit. | 


She was awakened one night by a noise in the | 
room; sitting up in bed, she saw a rat eating | 
he candle which stood in the 1 ~~ peal she | 
aroused her husband, who said sleepily: 

“My dear, there is no rat; it is conceit.” 

“Very well, Mr. Beech, then it is conceit with 
four legs and a tail.” | 

Sleepy as he was, this witty speech drew my | 
ont ather from his bed, and the rat’s doom was 
sealed. 
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STRONG MEN. 


The Roman soldiers, who built such wonderful 
roads and carried a weight of armor that would 
erush the average farm-hand, lived on coarse 
brown bread and sour wine. 


They were temperate in diet and regular in 
exercise, says the Scientific American. The 
Spanish asant works every ~ | and dances 
half the night, yet eats only his black bread, onion 
and watermelon. The Smyrna porter eats only a 
little fruit and sour olives, yet he walks off with 
his load of one hundred pounds. The coolie, fed 
on rice, is more active and can endure more than 
the negro, fed on fat meat. 
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DIDN’T REACH TO H. 


The young English tenor had been asked to 
favor the company with a song, and responded 
with an interpretation of “Happy Be Thy Dreams,” 
in which the singer’s antipathy to the letter H was 
painfully manifest. 

“I say, young man,” said a blunt old chap, after 
the singer had finished, “you didn’t sound a single 
H, and the song is full of ’em.” 

sat | bee our pardon, sir,” replied the young 
man, with freezing dignity, “you are mistaken; it 





COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 


tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 








Wall Paper That Decorates. 


Because it is desighed, colored and manufactured to 
roduce decorative results, It isall marked Pittsburg 
all Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. Sold by leading dealers. 


STAMPS 100 different genuine Labuan, 
is Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
with album, only 10c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c, 
1000 hinges, 8c. buy old stamps and collec- 
tions. Agents wanted, 50%. 1901 List free. 
Cc, A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pears’ 


Pears’ 








soap is dried a 


whole year. That's why it 


lasts so. It wears as thin 
as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 








BAILEY’S 


“Good Samaritan’ 


Trade-Mark. 


Hot-Water Bottle. 


OFT as a PILLOW to lie on. 

SOOTHING and COMFORT- 
ING to the PATIENT. Three 
times the heating surface of 
other kinds with same 
quantity of water. It fits 
around the affected 
part and stays in 
position. The ends 
button together, 
making a perfect 
foot-warmer. 


ea 


A moist cloth in 
the disk steams the 
face for Toothache, 
Earache, Neuralgia. 





















5-in. diam., \ 
$1.00. 
8-in. diam., 
1.25. 
10-in. diam., 
$1.50. 
11-in. diam., $1.75. 
— Every Bottle Warranted. 
Rubber Catalogue Free. 


All dealers, or mailed for the price. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


A FEW FACTS 


About the New Catarrh Cure. 


The new Catarrh Cure is a new departure in 














| so-called catarrh cures because it actually cures, 


and is not simply a temporary relief. 


The new Catarrh Cure is not a salve, ointment, , 


powder nor liquid, but a pleasant-tasting tablet 
containing the best specifics for catarrh in a 
concentrated, convenient form. 

The old style of catarrh salves and ointments 
are greasy, dirty and inconvenient at the best; 
the new preparation, being in tablet form, is always 
clean and convenient. 

The new Catarrh Cure is superior to catarrh 
powders because it is a notorious fact that many 
catarrh powders contain cocaine. 

The new Catarrh Cure is called Stuart's Catarrh 
Tablets, a wholesome combination of bloodroot, 
beachwood tar, guaiacol and other antiseptics, 
and cures by its action upop the blood and 
mucous membrane, the only rational treatment 
for catarrhal trouble. 

You do not have to draw upon your imagination 
to discover whether you are getting benefit from 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; improvements and 
relief are apparent from the first tablet taken. 

All druggists sell and recommend them. They 
cost but 50 cents for full-sized packages, and any 
eatarrh sufferer who has wasted time and money 
on sprays, salves and powders, will appreciate to 
the full the merits of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

A little booklet on cause and cure of catarrh 
sent free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. 








Its easy enough 
with 


Neals Enamels 


THE GENUINE 


“Mamma says she won’t 
need to buy any new furni- 
ture this year. She enam- 
eled the old pieces with 


> NEAL’S ENAMELS 


and you ought to 
see how beauti- 
ful our house 
looks now. She 
enameled the 
bath-tub, too. 
The hotand cold 
water don’t af- 
fect the Enam- 
el.” 

Our booklet, “ En- 
amels and Enamel. 
ing,” with sample 
colors, etc., FREE. 

Dept. ¥ 
Acme White Lead 
& Color Works 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Latest Mode! 


Ivers & Pond 


1902 Style of Case, 


PIANOS. 


Colonial Renaissance. 

This model (style No. 231 — illustrated 
above) represents one of our new case 
designs prepared for our trade the coming 
The original of this piano was 
built to order at considerable expense for 
our exclusive Boston trade. Our adopt- 
ing it as a catalogue style brings the price 
within a comparatively modest figure. 
| The quality remains the same, — Ivers & 
Pond quality, —the best that can be had. 
We believe a high-grade piano like the 
Ivers & Pond should be a true art prod- 
uct, embodying not only musically, but 
in construction and case architecture, the 
most advanced ideals of the day. While 
our first effort is to produce a musical 
instrument superior to any ever made, 
we strive unceasingly to secure the most 
refined and artistic casings for our crea- 
tions. To attain this end we employ the 
best trained talent of Europe and Ameri- 
ca, changing our case designs each year. 
Thus purchasers of Ivers & Pond Pianos 
get not only the best results musically, 
but the latest thing in style of cases. 
Our beautiful catalogue mailed free. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at 
our risk. Ifthe Piano fails to please, it returns 
at our expense for railway freights both ways 
May we send you our catalogue (free), quote 
lowest prices, and explain our unique easy pay 
plans? We can thus practically bring Boston's 
largest piano establishment to your door, though 
it be in the smallest and most remote village in 
the country. Write us to-day 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 








@ TRADE MaRK 


Inene 


REVERSIBLE 
Collars and Cuffs 


ble linen goods. Not 


to be confounded with 
paper collars and cuffs. 
Very convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, per- 
fect -fitting and never 
ragged or uncomfortable. 


No Laundry 
Work Required. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 


115 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
66 

























Ten Collars or 
Five Pairs of Cuffs 
25c. By mall 30c. 


Send 6c. (stamps) for 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs. NAME sizE AND 
STYLE. 








REVERSIBLE ~~ 
COLLAR CO., 


Dept. 9, 
Boston,Mass. 
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‘THERE was never a voice proclaimed the place, | 
There was never a guard around it, | 
Just a corner turned in the Lane of Life, 
And, ere I could marvel, I found it— | 
A wicket-gate in a moldering wall 
With a wild vine over it springing, 
And a cowléd shape on the low stone seat 
By the wicket sitting and singing. 
“Smart men of Araby, Pilgrim and Paladin, | 
Join in the goodly array— 
Knights of Plantagenet, horsemen of Saladin— 
All the world crowding the way.” 


In wonder I turned, and over the road 
I had trodden, a mist was stooping, 

And in it was thunder of viewless hoofs, 
Tumultuous myriads, trooping 

To that one portal: The ways of the world 
From afar and anear came to it, 

And the gatekeeper sang as, one by one, 
He ushered the travellers through it. 

“Hither rode Launcelot, parted from Guinever— 
Princes and Beggarmen bold— 

Some like a Charlemagne, riding in miniver, 
Some in their gaberdines old.” 


Then opened the gate, and lilies 1 saw 
In the cool grass, nodding and waving, 
A murmur of bees was borne on the breeze, 
A tinkle of rivulets laving 
Velvety banks where the riders reclined 
Asleep in the untroubled weather— 
The beggar and king, the sage and the knave, 
And the mother and child, together. 
“Light, light, ye gentlemen, cease from your wan- 
dering, 
Won is the ultimate quest, 
Sages from counseling, fools from your maun- 
dering, 


Rest ye well. Silence is best.” 


But when I would enter, that keeper gray 
With a skeleton finger stayed me. 

“Not yet,” he whispered—His finger was cold, 
And the look of his eye affrayed me— 

“°Twas Fancy untimely showed thee the Gate, 
(She only the Future may borrow,) 

Go, now; the feet of the galloping Hours 
Shall bring thee again—and to-morrow.” 

“Rest ye now soberly, striving is done for you, 
Finished the Chase and Flight— 

If ye were winners or losers is one for you, 
Rode ye for Wrong or for Right.” 
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A LOVER OF GOD’S POOR. 


AMUELC. WILKINS 
was the name by which 
he was known to the post- 
. Man and the tax-collector, 
but to the world at large, 
or to that part of the world 
that really knew him, he 
was Deacon Wilkins; and 
among the poor and the 
sick he was one of the best 
known men in Boston. 
_ He had been a carpenter in his early life; but 
always full of sympathy and religious earnest- 
ness, he gave more and more of his time to the | 
work of the needy till the City Missionary Society | 
commissioned him, and he left his bench, while | 
still in the strength of his manhood, to devote 
his life to the more direct helping of men and 
women in their need. 

Every day he walked with brisk, cheery step 
the crooked streets and narrow courts which 
constituted his district, encouraging, comforting, 
helping. He was no physician, but his calls 
upon the sick did good like a medicine. He was 
no clergyman, but his prayers by the bed of the 
suffering or the coffin of the dead moved all who 
heard them to reverence and hope. He was no 
distributor of alms, at least not on any large 
scale, but although poor he made many rich. 

Widowed mothers, cheered and encouraged by 
his visits, took heart and faced the future with 
hope for their children. Little ones ran laughing 
after him as he turned into their dark streets, 
and followed him up crooked stairways. Men 
out of work, or recently out of the police station, 
took courage when he laid his hand in theirs and | 
told them to look up to God and try again. 

Although his name became a household word 
to thousands, there were yet other thousands 
who did not know even that, and yet blessed 
his memory. Every Saturday for thirty-six years, 
excepting a few times when he was sick or out 
of the city, he visited the City Hospital, leaving 
papers for those who wanted to read and picture- 
cards for the children, and writing letters and 
speaking words of cheer for the patients. 

On his eightieth birthday a Boston paper pub- 
lished his portrait, and it brought, among other 
letters, one from a woman in California who had 
cherished for years the memory of a face thé 
owner of which she had never known, but which 
brought her sunshine when a patient in the 
Boston City Hospital. 

He died a few months ago, one of the best 
loved men in the city whefe he lived. In one of | 
the homes where he was a constant visitor, a 
little girl sat sadly for a time, when the news of | 

















DEACON WILKINS. 





| of his comin 
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his death came, and then her face brightened 
and she said, “O mamma, I’m thinking how 


|happy God must be today to have Deacon 
| Wilkins with Him!”’ 


It was a little child’s way of expressing the 


| impression which such a life makes upon the 
| world. The good man had gone to the joy 


awaiting one who had given to thousands a cup 
of cold water and a word of help and cheer in 
His name. 


R 
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YOUNG HEROES. 


EV. ROLAND ALLEN, in his book on the 
“Boxer Riots in China,” says that nothing 
could exceed the calmness and fortitude 


® 


| with which the native pupils in his mission schools 
| received the news of outrages in their native 


villages. They prepared their work and listened 
to lectures with quiet attention, as if all the world 
were at peace. They knew that their parents 
were in danger of death, and that their homes 
were probably wrecked. Still they were unmoved. 
Finally came the rumor that some of the Christians 
at Yung Ch’ing, led by Wang Shu T’ien’s father, 


had been taken to a temple and forced to do | 


sacrifice. The old man in question had been a 
Christian for many years, and had lived an exem- 
plary life. e 


That morning the teacher went into school as 
usual. The boys sat there, dull, speechless, broken- 
hearted. The lecture was given op. and after a 

rayer, Mr. Allen went away. Shu T’ 
him to his room, and said: 

“I want to go down to the village.” 
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“They don’t know what they are doing. They 
don’t understand. They are only Le ——_. 
I will go and tell them they must not sacrifice, 
and renounce the faith. They allknowme. They 
will listen to me.” 

The lad was reminded of the fearful danger he 
would incur by going. Every road was held by 
Boxer pickets, who stopped passers-by, ask 
them whence they came, where they were going 
and what was their business. The Chinese say 
that a Christian can be recognized at once by his 
countenance. A foreigner, as he walks the streets, 
is able to look at the people as a —_ and say 
with certainty, ‘‘That man is a Christian.” 

If Shu T’ien had tried to pass himself off as a 
heathen, he would have been at once detected. 

“My father led these people,” he said, “I ought 
to go and help them now.” 

u T’ien was forbidden to go at that time, but 
it was not lon, 
was quiet, and that another boy had been sum- 
moned home. So Shu T’ien was permitted to go 
with him. 

The two boys set forth for what was almost 
certain martyrdom. It was a question whether 
they would reach home at all, and if they did, it 
would probably be to endure torture or assassina- 


tion. 

They had a heathen guide, and their plan was 
to fo out of the a and then separate. The 
heathen boy would go first, and then the Christians, 
each by himself, but near enough to keep each 
other in sight. If the heathen boy were taken the 
others would stop and hide. He would have no 
difficulty in satisfying the Boxers of his identity. 
If he returned his friends, they were to go on 
as before. If he did not return, each was to go 
his own way, and to save himself. 

When they reached home, they would climb over 
the wall by night, take shelter in some Christian’s 
house, hide there by day, and then go about by 
night, exhorting the converts to stand firm. 

his ny am was carried out, and the two boys, 
through a time of indescribable horror and confu- 
sion, acted as missionaries to their own people. 
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RIVER GUNBOATS. 


HE relief force that Wolseley detached to 
T march across the desert, and striking the 
Nile at Metemmeh, ascend to rescue Gordon 
at Khartum, met some strange-looking steamers 
when it reached the great river. 


sunt-wood timbers two or three inches thick, and | 


old boiler iron. There was a wooden fort on each 
forward deck. : 


Gordon loaded these boats with soldiers, and 

sent them down the river to strengthen the advance 

ie countrymen. The boats made the 

trip successfully, past the beleaguering forces of 

the Mahdi. They were not pretty, but they were 
bullet-proof. 

Of recent years almost as odd-looking craft have 
been devised to do “naval police duty’’ on the Nile 
and other rivers, and one of them, the ‘‘shallow- 
draft gunboat” Veal, was tested on the Thames 
not long ago. She is the very latest of a flotilla 
built for the British government, and in reality is 
a raft constructed of a number of pontoons which 
can be put ——* in the water, not requiring the 
use of a oy ock. 

The Tea/ is one hundred and sixty feet jong, and 
her extreme breadth is oo and a half feet. 
She is a flat-bottomed craft, her propellers—which 


take the place of the old stern wheel—being 
mounted in a groove cut in the bottom. She is 
able, it is asserted, to travel fifteen miles an hour, 


burning wood fuel; to navigate the most tortuous 
rivers, carrying a joad of forty tons on a draft of 
not more than twenty-seven inches, and to fight 
with two six-pounders and half a dozen Maxims, 
the whole of the machinery and fighting spaces 
being protected by rifie-proof plating. 

Two of our own little gunboats, the Helena and 
Wilmington, fourteen-hundred-ton craft, mounting 
nineteen and twenty guns respectively, draw only 
nine feet of water,—less than the draft of many 
vessels of two-thirds their size,—and have thus 


| been available for much special service on the 


Asiatic station. But the Teal, which could navi- 
eed in less than three feet of water, might have 

een still more useful. And gunboats able to sail 
and fight in a good-sized puddle would have been 
very convenient things to have in China a few 


months ago. 
H selves on their way to the exhibition at 
Paris is related by the Strand Magazine. 
The first two of them hailed from Vienna, one a 
merchant, the other a restaurant-keeper. They 
laid a wager of five thousand crowns that they 
would reach the exhibition on foot within two 
months, trundling before them all the way a huge 
wine-barrel, which, although empty, weighed over 
five hundred pounds. The barrel was decorated 
with the arms of Vienna and Paris, and stamped 
with the date 1900. 


Altbgugh these humorists covered eighteen miles 
a day, they drove matters pretty close, for they 
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FREAKISH TRAVELLERS. P 


OW three men made an exhibition of them- 


Cay 


ien followed | 


before news came that the village | 


They were little | 
boats—say the records of these events of twenty | 
years ago— built, under Gordon’s direction, of | 


COMPANION. 


entered the Vincennes gate of the city only a few 
hours before the end of the stipulated time. 

A more interesting feat was that of the Dutch- 
man who wagered a considerable sum that he 
would walk from Amsterdam to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion on a pair of high stilts without once takin 
them off by the way. He accomplished his a 
porn and had plenty of time to spare, the stilts 

ng him to cover the ground at a rapid rate. 
red that he would do it over again with 
leasure, provided he could be sure of convenient 
sleeping quarters. 

t was here that he experienced his | apron oe 
difficulty. The stilts made him too tall enter 
inn, tavern or farmhouse, and he was obliged to 
— as best he could by the wayside. 

After lying on the ground two or three times he 
found the difficulty of getting on his feet again so 
great that afterward he preferred to recline on the 
roof of a house, allowing his legs to rest on the 
ground. He found a haystack preferable in some 
respects to the roof of a house, although on one 
occasion a woman, seeing his stilts against the 
stack, and not looking hig enough to see the man 
on top, began to hack at the end of one of them 
for fire-wood. 

His most pathetic reminiscence, however, was 
of an attempt he was compelled to make to sleep 
on or against a tree. 











| The breeze has washed me clean of cares, 

The night has broken labor’s bars. 

} My soul and I, through heavenly airs, 
Are voyaging among the stars. 


Soft shadows wrap the shore, the lake, 
The pier, the bridge, the gazing eyes. 
In splendid loveliness we take 
This jeweled journey through the skies. 


* © 


HULDAH’S BUCKET. 


LNATHAN GATES, of Hentley, belonged 

KE to the bucket brigade. He was a useful 

fire-fighter, but was apt to be late on the 

| scene of action; for fires occur oftenest at night, 

j}and he had the misfortune to be one of those 

heavy sleepers whom little short of an earthquake 
| Can arouse. 


One night the alarm sounded close by, and 
Huldah, his wife, saw that the house of their 
next-door neighbor, a widow with several young 
children, was ablaze. 

Her efforts to rouse Elnathan produced nothin 
more satisfactory than a wriggle and a snort, an 
leaving her eldest y to complete the task, she 
Sung on gown and slippers and ran down-stairs, 
seizing a leather fire-bucket on the w 
another moment she was hard at work 
the widow fight the flames. 

But the interesting commotion without was too 
much for little Johnny Gates. An ineffectual 
shove or so, and he resigned his task to Bob, his 
junior, and was off to help. The rgperet ob 

no mind to be left; he flung a dripping towel 
at his slumbering parent’s face, which it missed, 
and promptly bolted also. 

Huldah Gates, who was a strong, cool-headed 
courageous woman, did good work that night, and 
when the fire was out the leader of the bucket 
oeeee told her so, and inquired what had become 
of her husband. She had been too = to miss 
him, but a few words made the situation clear. 
There was a great laugh, and then the chief said 





ay. In 
helping 


er: 

“Well, Mrs. Gates, you let me have that scorched 
bucket of yours for repairs, and I’ll undertake to 
- you can wake Elnathan next time!” 

é took the bucket. When it was returned it 
no longer bore the wonted initials, E. G., but 
instead was boldly inscribed in glistening new 
| paint H. G.—for Huldah Gates! Elnathan proved 
| man enough to declare that he could appreciate 
| @ compliment to his wife even at his own expense, 
}and he would not allow the inscription to be 
changed. He never was late again, “avy as he 
might be with slumber, the wor “Fire!” brought 
him to his feet before his eyes were open. 
| Two of the old Gates fire-buckets are still pre- 
served, one duly marked E. G., with ornamental 
“curlicues” ; but the other is especially cherished 
by her descendants as “Huldy’s bucket.” 





® & 
CHICKENS, NEVERTHELESS. 


chickens that were hatched by a certain hen 
in India. Mrs. Isabel Savory, in her book, 
“A Sportswoman in India,” gives their history as 


in that country. 


He had a hen-house and a hen that was sitting, 
but unluckily for her hatching operations a cobra 
got through a chink in the hen-house. The cobra 


it penezed to retire by the same hole through 
which it had entered it found those eggs in the 
way. It was much too —_ to get out, so it stuck 
in the hole, half in the hen-house and half outside. 

There it was discovered the next morning in a 
surfeited condition. It paid for its greediness 
with its life, and then __ back the eggs it had 
stolen ; for when the body of the snake was opened 
the eggs were all found unbroken and warm. 

They were replaced under the hen, and in du 
timé were hatched, none the ‘worse for their 
peculiar incubation. 

The strange fact that the cobra could swallow 
whole an egg much bigger than its own head is 
accounted for by the peculiar construction of that 
head. The head and jaws of the cobra are loose, 
and can be enormously stretched and distorted. 


BICYCLING IN THE APENINES. 
A TOURIST in Italy sends to the English 


Traveller an account of a bicycle ride 
down one of the highest peaks of the 


Brindisi. He had been sweeping down the moun- 
tainside where, with a strong brake, it is possible 
to coast for fifteen miles at a stretch. For ten 
miles he had not passed a house, and when he 





his feet off the pedals. He says: 


| Searcely had I done so, when I saw that the 
sloping valley was rent by a huge ravine crossed 
by a long, narrow bridge, and that the bridge, fifty 
ards ahead, was completely occupied by half a 
ozen carts, with the usual long string of mules. 
1 tried my best to pull up, but I was going too 
fast; and when I was within a dozen yards of the 


foremost mule, it suddenly turned round in the 





harrow way, effectually blocking the bridge. 


To ought surely to have been extraordinary 


it was told to her by a man whom she knew well | 


made a fine meal of well-warmed eggs, but when | 


southern Apenines, on the road from Naples to | 


came to a steep part of the road, he again slipped | 


r 
| 
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dashed into a heap of stones on the right, and 
when I picked myself up, I saw the first string 
of mules struggling and plunging, while the men 
clung to their bridles. 

Suddenly the three animals in front got loose 
and galloped wildly up the road, while the terrified 
mule in the shafts tried to leap the parapet of the 
bridge. The heavy cart poised a moment on one 
wheel and then overturned, its contents strewing 
the road. 

I stood aghast, and the more so when seven or 
eight of the drivers rushed at me. I have never 
seen men so transported by rage. They screamed 
curses. Tears rolled down their cheeks, and one 
ange Seow stepped forward and seized me round 

e 


t y. 

I do not know what harm he intended to wreak 
on me; but all at once the animal on the ground 
began to kick the cart to pieces, and they all 
rushed to hold down the mule and loose him from 
the cart. This was my opportunity. 

A wide, shallow river ran at the bottom of the 
ravine. I left the highwa , carrying my machine 
under my arm, and slipped down the s bank 
toward the water. I waded through, and climbed 
| the opposite bank; and I had nearly reached the 
| top and the other end of the bridge before the 

muleteers saw me. 

Then one, with a stick, ran swiftly after me 
across the bridge. A low parapet separated me 
| from the road. I scrambled over it, slipped on 
| ay meetin and got away. 

} alf a mile of gentle up-slope lay in front of me, 
| and it was impossible to put on much speed. In 
|a few minutes I turned round, to see that they 
| had unharnessed another mule, and a man, having 
mounted it, was after me at full gallop. I oy my 
head down, and sprinted. At the end of the rise 

there was a clear drop for miles, and I 
| a After a gallop of a mile, my pursuer turned 

ack, 
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CAPTURING A PASSENGER. 


LIKE perseverance in a man, even in a 
hackman,” said Mr. Peterson to the friend 
who reports his remarks for the Woman's 
Home Companion. “And there is one particular 
jehu doing business in Washington who possesses 
that quality in the superlative degree. 


“When I visited the national capital I had my 
mind fully made up to have nothing. to do with the 
hackmen; so when I — off the train and a 
crowd of these gentry began shouting at me, | 
simply shook my head and passed on. One of 
them, however, was not to be thus easily disposed 
of. Dancing around in front of me, so as to block 
| my progress, he vociferated : 

‘*Hack, mister? Take you to the Washington 
Monument or the Capitol? Only half a dollar!’ 
n I shook my head. 
“ ‘Smithsonian Institution or Treasury Building? 





Take ya to both of ’em for seventy-five cents!’ 
“Still I shook my head. 
“*Arlington and Fort Meyer? Drive you over 


and back for two dollars!’ 
: wae before, I responded with a shake of the 
read. 

“*Navy-yard or Soldiers’ Home? Either place 
for a dollar!’ 

“Another shake of the head. 

“*Want to go to the White House and see the 
President? Drive you right there for fifty cents!’ 

“More head-shaking. 

“*Patent Office or State Department? 
price as the White House!’ 

“Another shake. 

. “Mind you, all this time I hadn’t opened my 
mouth or uttered a word, and from the puzzled 
look on the hackman’s face I thought I had him 
about discouraged; but as I shoved past him, 
ss to make my escape, his countenance 
sudden *, brightened, and I heard him mutter: 

“ ‘By George, I’ve hit it now! I'll try him just 
once more!’ And then running around in front 
of me again, he spelled out on his fingers, in the 
deaf and dumb alphabet, with which IT chance to 
be familiar, ‘Deaf and Dumb Asylum? Take you 
right to the door for a quarter!’ ” 


Same 


& © 


GUARDED BY FLOWERS. 


PRETTY story, which shows an admirable 
trait common to almost all German chil- 
dren, is told by a recently returned trav- 


A 


eller. 


In a German city she saw a fine equestrian 
statue in bronze, around the base of which bloomed 
a gay little garden. 

he visitor exclaimed with delight over both 
the flowers and the statue, and expressed some 
wonder that the blossoms were left entirely unpro- 
tected by either railing or notice. 

“Tn our country I am afraid some of the children 
| might be tempted to pick a flower now and then, 
| as this seems aside from the busy part of the city,” 
| she said to her German friend. 

“Oh, that would never be here,” said the friend, 
in amazement. “Why, the garden was planted 
because the children would mount to the back of 
the horse and ride, and the bronze was getting 
the wrong sort of polish; but when the flowers 
began to come up there was no more trouble. 

“Our children are very fearful lest they should 
| hurt any little growing thing, and they would see 
| the green peeping through the earth and not take 
| another step toward the tempting horse.” 





cy 


WORSE YET. 


| YOUNG man with a tallowy complexion, 
| blotched face and slender legs called at a 
doctor’s office to consult him. 


| “Doctor,” he said, “I’ve heard there’s such a 
thing as tobacco heart. I wish you would tell me 
if you think that’s what I’ve got.” ’ 
he physician listened to a statement of his 
symptoms in detail, noted the yellow stain on his 
fingers, and replied : f 
“No young nan, it isn’t ‘tobacco heart’ that ails 
you. itis worse than that. It is cigarette brain.” 


Ort) 
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Answers to Puzfles in Last Number. 


| 1. Reba, bear; lame, meal; left, felt; oh, me, 
home ; ugh, hug 

2. Brogue, lather—brother. Hunger, 
hunter. Pray, leve—prove. Vountain, 
founder. Wonder, seaman—woman. 

3. Hod, hood; bet, beet; stop, stoop; rot, root: 
step, steep; pop, poop; cot, coot; red, reed; Ben, 
been; Ned, need. 

4. 1. Tea-chest. 
Postage. 5. Ken, 
Ozone. 

5. Score, core, ore, re, e. 

G6. Cat; cat, a log—catalogue ; catacomb; catas- 
rophe ; catamount. 

7. A sweet welcome home, a tidy house, 

Meals timely, cheerfu' and warm, | 

A well-spread table, a neat-looking wife. 
Will add to the fireside charm. 

A little explained, a little endured, 
A little as folly passed over, 

Words of thanks or praise for every kind act, 
Always keep the husband a lover. 





letfer 
rudder— 


2. Handsome. 3. Nomad. 4. 
ih, worth— Kenilworth. 6. 
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Mrs. DeLacy was all right, 
neighbor turned to him and said, 
reproachfully, “You fanned her right 
into the fire.””’ The boy looked as if 
he was going to laugh, but, to my sur- 








prise, he puckered up his lips and 
bowing very low said, gravely, “I am 
very sorry, Mrs. DeLacy, and I hope 
your hair will grow again.’”’ 











“Then you know the DeLacy 





KNOCK came at my door one morn- 
ing not very long ago, and when I 
opened it, there stood my little neigh- 
bor. She looked up and asked rather 
shyly if she could come in. ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly,” I said. ‘‘Have you brought 
any of your children ?” 

“Not exactly,” she answered, and 
then, to my surprise, she turned | 
round and ran up-stairs. 

“Why, what is the matter?” I 
called, but she did not answer, so having left 
the door ajar, I went back tomy work. Pretty 
soon I heard a sort of rattling in the hallway, 
then my door was pushed wide open, and my 
neighbor came in, at least I supposed it was 
my neighbor, for except her fat hands there 
was nothing to be seen of her. 

What seemed to be walking across the room 
was a collection of the most remarkable-looking 
people I ever saw. I could make out a big girl, 
a baby and what looked like a fashionable lady 
with ner hair dressed high on her head and very 
tight sleeves to her gown. When they reached 
a big armchair which stood in the middle of 
the room, they all fell into it in a heap and lay 
there while my neighbor appeared behind them, 
smiling and flushed. 

“You see,”’ she said, “I left them up-stairs till 
I found out if I could come in.” 

**Ah, yes,” said I. “And now who are they ?”’ 

“Tt’s a whole family,’ replied my neighbor. 
“They are visiting me and I thought you might 
like to see them.” 

“Why, so I do,” I declared. ‘‘Suppose we 
get them separated, if we can. I’m afraid the 
baby is under the heap.”’ 

‘“‘He’s a good child and won’t cry,” said my 
neighbor, pulling him out. He came forth smiling 
and good-natured, and was placed on the sofa 
while we got his mother on her feet and led her 
to a chair. She was the fashionable lady, very 








she is very delicate and she always tumbles right 
over if anything is put in her lap!”’ 

“Dear me!” I exclaimed. ‘That is very 
strange, isn’t it?” 

“Betty will take him,”’ said my neighbor, 
dragging Betty toward me. Poor Betty did not 
seem to want to take Harrington, but we put 
him in her arms, which we bent in such a way 
that she held him very nicely. Then we helped 


her to sit down in a chair. 





THE FAMILY. 


“Tt seems to me,” I said, ‘‘that I never saw 


tall and slim and not very strong, as my neighbor | people who needed to be helped about so much as 


remarked, for no sooner was she seated than she | this family. 


flopped forward, bowing her head on her knees 


my neighbor. 


What is the matter with them?” 
“T think they are all rather delicate,’’ answered 
““Maybe it was measles. I could 


not walk well after the measles, mamma says.’’ 


tonic from the doctor. 
asked, turning to Mrs. DeLacy. 


“Well, then,” said I, “they ought to have a 
Don’t you think so?” I 
She nodded 








‘ BP 


Mrs. DeLacy. 


in a most distressing manner. I wanted to ask 
what was the matter, but my neighbor did not 
look uneasy, so I tried not to see the strange 
lady and directed myself to the rest of the family. 
There was a nice little girl about five years old 
and a boy about seven and a great nurse-girl in 
a cap and apron, with the roundest eyes 1 ever 
saw. 

“The nurse-girl’s name is Betty,” said my 
neighbor, when they were all seated, and the 
lady at last was sitting up straight, only nodding 
her head a little now and then as if she agreed 
to everything. 

“And what is the lady’s name?” I asked. 

“Mrs. DeLacy,” said my neighbor, with some 
pride. I then went and shook hands with Mrs. 
DeLacy, who smiled sweetly, although she did 
not speak, or even look at me, but that was only 
her way. 

“And this nice boy?” I asked. 

“That is William and the little girl is Elinor 
and the baby is Harrington, after his papa.”’ 

“They call him Harry, I suppose,” said I. 

“Oh, no!”’ exclaimed my neighbor. “He must 
always be called Harrington. His mother would 
not allow any one to call him Harry.” : 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “the DeLacys don’t like 


to have their family names shortened. I will | her feet in the air and her head in the hot ashes | and by itsaid the boys 


remember. Come, Harrington,” 1 added, going 
over to the baby, “let us take a walk to mamma.” 


I took hold of his hand and he walked very |and Harrington in my arms, but my neighbor | they went, and found 


prettily over to his mother, but when I was 
rag to put him in her lap, my neighbor cried 
out: 

“Oh, Mrs. DeLacy never holds any of the 
children. She has never been able to do 80, as 


and smiled in a most agreeable way, and I was 


about to ask her another question, when some- | 


thing, I think it was a whisk of my neighbor’s 
little skirts, made Elinor throw up her hands and 
feet and flutter wildly to the floor. A panic 
seemed to seize William at the same moment, for 
he lurched forward and slid, doubled up, out of 
his chair, while Betty, with Harrington still in 
her arms, went headlong under the table! We 
rushed to the rescue, and everything was in the 
greatest confusion when the door opened and 
the boy stood in the room. 

Now the opening of the door, which chanced 
to be right behind the chair in which sat Mrs. 
DeLacy, had a dreadful effect on that poor lady. 

Without a sound she rose from her seat, and 
flying across the room, threw herself over the 
fender in front of the open fire, where she lay, 





BETTY AND HARRINGTON. 


| under the andirons. 
I was so astonished I stood still with Betty 


gave a scream, and .running to Mrs. DeLacy, 
| pulled her out unharmed, except for a smoking 
| topknot. 

| Meanwhile the boy had stood gazing about him 
| with much interest, but saying not a word. 


family ?”’ I cried, astonished. 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy. “I met them up-stairs. 
You see,”’ he went on, “the nursery happened to 
be the Arctic Sea just then, and there were so 
many polar bears about that it wasn’t a very good 
place for women and children.” 

| He wouldn’t let us go in!’ said my neighbor, 
| pouting. 

| “Never mind,’ said the boy. “I came to tell 
| you something nice. James has just come in to 
| Say that my guinea-pigs have come by express, 
and are out in the barn.” 

“Oh, are they!” screamed my neigh- 
bor. And dropping poor Mrs. DeLacy 
on the floor, she flew out of the room, 
followed by the boy. 

And, do you know, she quite forgot 
to come back for that family! There 





ELINOR. 


me with their round eyes until I could stand it | 
no longer, and had them carried up in the attic, | 
| where they are lying in a pile at this moment. | 

® & 
A JOURNEY IN THE MARKET- 
WAGON. 


By Roy E. Downer. 
“Bt eae a sounded the alarm - clock. | 





It made noise enough to awake Uncle 

“Eph” in the next room, and he rose 
promptly; but Ray and Warner slept on, un- | 
mindful of the fact that this was the morning 
they were going to market with Uncle Eph in 
the big wagon. They had played all the previous | 
day in the market-wagon, Ray sitting on the 
seat and driving a span of imaginary horses, 
while Warner danced about inside the wagon 
or stood on the step behind “to keep off little | 
| boys.” 

It was three o’clock in the morning now, and 
Ray and Warner heard never a sound when the 
alarm went off, nor when Uncle Eph put his 
head in the stairway and called up, “Come, 
boys; you want to be ready pretty soon if you’re 
going to market with me.” 

It was Aunt Margaret who really waked them. 
She slipped up-stairs after Uncle Eph had gone 
to the barn to see that the team had been watered. 
“Breakfast’s ready,”’ called Aunt Margaret, and 
Ray and Warner both clasped their hands 
together under their heads, and stretched out 
their toes as if trying to touch the foot-board of 
the bed. 

What a delicious moment it was! 

“Ah-h-h!” gaped Ray, who was twelve. 

“W-o00h!” grunted sleepily his younger 
brother, who was only ten and so had not yet 
learned to wake up like a grown person. 

Then they remembered. Out of bed they 
scrambled, and four 
boyish fists went into 
four blinking eyes. 
“First crowned !’’ 
cried Warner, putting 
his hat on hind side 
in front in his haste 
to save time and be 
“crowned’’ before 
Ray. Aunt Margaret 
had brought a light, 


| quickly dressed them- 
selves. Down-stairs 


Aunt Margaret at the 
| kitchen stove. Pota- 
toes and coffee and 
| toast were on the 
|table; the omelette 


When she had satisfied herself that | was cooked and a very tempting breakfast was 
my | ready when Uncle Eph came in from the barn. 





THE APOLOGY. 


The boys did not eat very heartily, they were 


they sat in my room all day staring at | too excited; and so Aunt Margaret gave Uncle 


Eph a basket of luncheon to take along. But of 
this Ray and Warner knew nothing, for they 
had gone to the barn, where Jim, the hired man, 
was harnessing the team. His lantern was 
hanging on a peg, and by its light Ray and 
Warner saw their shadows on the floor—a dozen 
times as large as themselves. 

The boys were scampering about, trying to 
help harness, offering Jim this or that strap, and 
asking if Uncle Eph were going to take the new 
whip or the old one or none at all, how soon 
would they start, and how long would it take 
them to go, and would they get to the city before 
light, and when would they see the sunrise? 
Pretty soon Uncle Eph came out of the house, 
and the windows grew dark as Aunt Margaret 
put out the lights. 

“All aboard!”’ said Uncle Eph, and Ray and 
Warner climbed up into the seat. No room now 
for play in the back of the wagon, for it had 
been piled high the night before with baskets 
and baskets of grapes, until the top of each tier 
was close to the cover of the wagon, and the 
heavy odor of the fruit seemed to fill the air. 

“Cluck-cluck,”’ said Uncle Eph to the horses ; 
nobody else could say it like Uncle Eph. The 
team took a steady trot. How the neck-range 
rattled, how the hoofs pounded on the dirt road, 
how the big wagon rumbled away in the dark- 
ness! And what funny shadows of the wheels 


| and the horses’ legs were thrown on the ground | 


by the lantern, which had been strapped under 
the doubletree! Surely two city boys never had 
so good a time before! Surely there had never 
been so great reward for early rising! 

The ride was a long one, and whenever their 
wagon passed a cross-road the boys could see 
lights bobbing about in the distant darkness, and 
Uncle Eph told them these were lanterns on 


| other market-wagons, for the grape season was 


just beginning, and all the farmers round about 
would be going to market every day during these 
busy times. 

As they came nearer to the city, Uncle Eph 
drove slower as his wagon took its place in a 
procession of two-horse and one-horse market- 
wagons all going to town, but Ray and Warner 
were sure there were no other boys astir at 
such an early hour. 

When they reached the market- place, they 
helped Uncle Eph take his horses to the livery- 
stable, and pile up the baskets where the contents 
could be best seen; then they were his clerks 
while he sold the grapes. At ten o’clock all the 
baskets had been sold, and Uncle Eph spread a 
couple of blankets in the back of the wagon for 
the tired boys to rest on while he went for the 


| horses. 


And what do you think? When Uncle Eph 
drove into the yard at noon he beckoned to Aunt 
Margaret, and she came out to him and found 
Ray and Warner fast asleep in the back of the 
market-wagon. 

**Dinner’s ready !’’ called Aunt Margaret. 


AWAY TO THE GUINEA-PIGS! 
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Cc URRE NT - EVENTS 


LYNCHERS CONVICTED.— At Wetumpka, 
\labama, August 28th, a white man who had | 
been one of a party which lynched a negro some | 
weeks before, was convicted of murder in the 
first degree and sentenced to life imprisonment 
in the penitentiary. The jury which found the | 
verdict and fixed the penalty was wholly com- | 
posed of white men. The case is noteworthy as | 
the first in the history of the state in which a | 
member of a lynching party has been convicted. 
Later the same jury convicted several other 
members of the same party and sentenced them 
to varying periods of imprisonment. 

Tue CHINESE ExXPIATORY MISSION, 
headed by Prince Chun, brother of the emperor, 
reached Potsdam September 3d, and at an inter- | 
view with Emperor William the next day, Prince | 
Chun formally presented the apologies of the | 
Chinese government for the assassination of 
Baron von Ketteler, the German minister to 
China. The German government at first insisted | 
that the prince, when presented to the emperor, | 
should bow three times, and that his associates | 
should “ kotow” or prostrate themselves nine 
times. The prince refused to undergo these 
humiliations, and the embassy halted for some | 
days at Basle, Switzerland, until the German | 
requirements were modified. Prince Chun has” 
accepted invitations to visit Italy, Belgium, Great | 
Britain, the United States and Japan. 

_ | 

Tur Op FRIGATE “MINNESOTA,” one of | 
the last and noblest survivors of American 
-wooden ships of war, has been sold to wreckers | 
and is to be burned for junk near Eastport. | 
She was one of a splendid group of frigates | 
which made the American navy noteworthy in 
the years immediately before the Civil War, and 
she carried a broadside which, it was boasted, | 
could blow out of the water any wooden ship in 
the world; but with the battle with the Merri- 
mac in Hampton Roads, in which the Minnesota 
participated, all wooden navies becanie suddenly 
out of date. From that time she and her consorts 
were used for floating barracks until they became 

valueless even for that service. 

PREVALENCE OF SMALLPOx.—Some solic- 
itude is occasioned by the wide prevalence of 
smallpox, especially in the middle West. The 
state boards of health of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan were recently in conference to 
consider means of preventing the spread of the 
disease. ‘The latest report of the National 
Marine Hospital service gave the number of 
known cases then in existence as 8,258 as com- 
pared with 3,342 cases at the corresponding date 
last year. The persistence of the disease and 
its existence at so many different points call for 
concerted efforts for its suppression. 

A New Governor FoR Porro Rico. 
The President, August 30th, appointed William 
H. Hunt of Montana to be 
Governor of Porto Rico. The | 
appointment was determined on | 
from the time when Govemner | 
Allen presented his resignation ; 
and it is a peculiarly fit selection 
because, as secretary of Porto 
> Rico since June, 1900, Mr. Hunt 
has full knowledge of the island 
and its needs. Prior to 1900 
he was for six years a justice of 
the Supreme Court in Montana. 









WILLIAM H. HUNT. 


A NEw LANGUAGE QUESTION has arisen, 
this time in the little island of Malta, an English 
possession and the base of the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean. The population is almost 
wholly Italian, and until recently Italian has 
been the language of the courts. The British 
colonial office not long ago fixed a date, after 
which English should supplant Italian in the 
courts. This action led to strong popular pro- 
tests, and the local council of government refused 
all taxation for public improvements unless the 
obnoxious order was rescinded. 

DEATH OF GENERAL LUDLOW. — Brig.- 
Gen. William Ludlow, United States Army, 
died August 30th. He was one of the most 
brilliant officers of the army. He was graduated 
from West Point in 1864, in season to take an 
active part in the siege and capture of Atlanta, 
and in the various battles attending General 
Sherman’s march to the sea. He was brevetted 
major and lieutenant - colonel 
for these services. After the 
Civil War he won distinction 
by his engineering abilities. 
He commanded a brigade at 
the Battle of Santiago, where 
he displayed marked bravery. 
After the war with Spain 
he was military commander 
of Havana for a year, and 
instituted important sanitary and police reforms. 
He was ordered to the Philippines last March, 
but on his arrival at Manila his health was found 
to be broken, and he was ordered back. He was 
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58 years old. 


THE YOUTH'S 
TENOGRAPH Eiki” | 


bo Sie NSHIP | 
RREEPI NG, 
thoroughly taught by na or personally. 
Situations furnished graduates of. complete 
commercial course. CATALOGUE FREE. 

EASTMAN, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Boys and Girls 
Get Orders for Our 


Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. 20 and 25 per cent., 
or Watches, Tea Sets, Lace Curtains, 
Toilet Sets, ete. Freight paid. For 
special terms address THE Sages 
AMERICAN TEA COMP ART. 33 
Vesey Street, N. Y., P. O. Box ao. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a 
pe uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? iteeriens 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia | 
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free sample. Made of 
best quality tin. One turn of flat thin 
knife cuts loose a perfect cake. Simple 
and durab' lar ae 


sof Gra 
iteaad Tin Ware in U.S. Dept “AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Rando!ph St., Chieago, 11. , 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Loujs, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle 
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ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
AND STEAM 


ENGINEERING, 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND 
PLUMBING, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


To secure a few representative students 
in all parts of the country, the Trustees 
of the American School of Correspond- 
ence offered a short time ago to award 
a limited number of Free Scholarships. 
This offer is to be 


WITHDRAWN 


September 30, 1901. Applications will 
be considered in the order received until 
that date, and no a mf arty can be ac- 
cepted postmarked later than Sept. 3oth. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





You Oe Play Them Without Learning. 


THE WONDERFUL ZOBO. 
A REAL NOVELTY for Entertainments and Outings. 
Soho = is the only solid brass musical instrument that | 
ever. Absolutely no instructions 
he se attetiest — - fi ed. If 


~ t edge of music requir 
ou can hum a tune, you can play a Zobo. Form 
z Zobo Band and make money for your chure or club. 
SPECIAL OFFER — To introduce the 
Wonderful Zobo we will send one carefully 
packed, t —— ner with our handsomely — 

@ ated catalogue, prepaid, for sc. Warran 
ed just as represented or money cheerfully refunded. 
STRAUSS MFG. CO., 142-146 W. 14th St., Dept. 13, New York. 
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The World is | 
Our Schoolroom. 


Wherever you may live and however your 
time may.be engaged, if you have any spare 
time at all you can get a technical education 
BY MAIL and increase your earning capac- 
ity. Instead of beginning your chosen business 
or profession as a “green a ” at no salary 
or a very low one, you can prepare yourself to 
quickly take a well-paid position. Write for 

ree circular. 


Salaried Positions for amc 


— a hy; T hing : 

ography ; Teac’ 

Locemesien Running (for engineers and firemen 

only); Electrotherapeutics (for physicians and 

ameoes only) _ ——- suc a because 
hey use I ks. Schools are open 

summer. State cahaoet in which interested. 





| begun will be continued. Trees 
|;and shrubs grow slowly, and public 
|sentiment even more slowly. But 


| the school grounds more attractive 
|now, how much greater will be the 


| years will show! 





COMPANION. 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1901. 


Beautify Your School 
Grounds. 


YEAR and a half ago The Companion called attention to the 
lamentable condition of the grounds about the country school- 
houses and the need of improvement. At the same time it urged 
teachers and pupils, parents and school superintendents to unite 
in the work of planting trees and shrubs and otherwise beautifying 
the neglected grounds, promising to give advice and practical help to those 
|who desired it. The Companion also offered to send free to schools so 
desiring diagrams showing the best way to lay out and improve the school 
grounds. In several instances this literature has been sent to nearly every 





| school in the state. 


Since that time the readers of The Companion have heard nothing of the 


| progress of this work, except as they themselves may have been engaged in 


it on behalf of their own schools. The Companion, however, has heard a 
great deal, and now desires to place its knowledge of what has been done 
before all its readers, both as an acknowledgment of the excellent work they 


| have already accomplished, and as an encouragement to them to continue it 


in the future. 


p hiees "4 
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The bare announcement of the need of this work called forth thousands 
rs letters of commendation, and thousands of others asking for advice and 
r assistance. They came from every part of the country, and from people 


let all ages and all kinds of occupation. They have been followed by othe: 
letters, which still continue to come, relating what has been done, and in 


many cases accompanied by photographs showing the improvements which 
have been made. 

Great enthusiasm for this work has been shown by state, county and 
town superintendents of schools, principals of normal schools and agricultural 
colleges, and teachers. Every state in the Union has asked for information, 
and begun the work on a larger or smaller scale. In some counties there is 
not a single school which has not done something to improve its surroundings. 

But the work has been by no means confined to teachers, school super- 
intendents or pupils. Hard-working farmers and farmers’ wives have given 
freely of their time and assistance, and by their enthusiasm and their inge- 
nuity have aroused interest and accomplished striking results in communities 
that were apathetic. In the letters 
which have come to The Compan- 
ion nothing, indeed, has been more 
noticeable than the hearty way in 
which persons in no way officially 
connected with the schools have 
taken hold of the work and helped 
it along. 

All this is most encouraging. 
The Companion feels deeply grate- 
ful to the friends and readers who 
have so promptly and so ably sec- 
onded its efforts. Their energy and 
cooperation are the best possible 
guarantee that the work so well 




















if the work already done has made 





improvement which a few more SKETCH OF PLANTING 








The growth ofa finer sense of beauty, a love of order, a firmer loyalty to the 
schools themselves is the fruit which grows on every tree planted in a schoo! 
house yard, and those who help to plant the trees will also share in the harvest 








T is a source of gratification to us that in eighteen months so much 
has been accomplished to.make the grounds around our rural 
schoolhouses more beautiful. The Companion proposes to follow up 
this movement. Any teacher, pupil or citizen desiring to beautify the 
school grounds has but to write us. We will send at our own expense 
an illustrated booklet and other literature which will be of great assist- 
ance in the work. Look over your school grounds and decide what is 
best to be done as soon as possible. Create an interest in the work this 
fall and you will be ready for tree- and shrubbery-planting in the spring. 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 











Address The Youth’s Companion, 


Educational Department. Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Putrine Out Fire In SHips.—A new 
method of extinguishing fires on board ship has 
recently been tested at Bremen. It consists in 
fitting pipes in every compartment of the vessel, 
communicating with the deck, and acting as 
safety-valves through which smoke may ascend 
in case of fire, thus giving warning of danger, 
and making it possible to watch the progress of 
a fire in the hold without removing the hatches. 
The chief feature of the system is the use of 
carbonic-acid gas, to be pumped through the 
pipes into the hold until the fire is extinguished. 
Provision is made for introducing the gas under 
pressure among the cargo, so that it will penetrate 
tightly stowed cotton bales. 

Tue Isis AND Its SunstiruTe.—Mr. H. 
F. Witherby, a recent traveller on the White 
Nile, describes the sacred bird of ancient Egypt, 
the ibis, which, he says, very few travellers in 
that country ever see, because it only visits Egypt 
during the period of inundation; but the drago- 
mans, knowing the desire of all foreigners to see 
the famous bird, point out to them, as a substi- 
tute, the buff-backed heron, which is really totally 
unlike the ibis. The head, neck and legs of the 
latter, all bare of feathers, are jet black, in sharp 
contrast with the pure 
white plumage of the 
body. “The wings are 





edged with black like a 
mourning envelope, and | 
from each shoulder droop | 
green-black feathery 

plumes. When flying | 
toward one the bird seems to be streaked with | 
blood, for the wing bones are bare of feathers on | 
the under side, and the skin which covers them | 
is of a rich vermilion color.” 

GREENWICH TIME IN SPAIN.—Beginning | 
with the present year, Spain has adopted Green- | 
wich time in the place of Madrid time, which was | 
previously used as the Spanish standard. Madrid | 
being west of Greenwich, the change involved | 
the setting of clocks 14 minutes and 46 seconds | 
ahead. 





A “Sanp-Bow.”— The unusual optical 
phenomenon of a rainbow produced by the sun | 
shining not on rain-drops but on particles of sand 
suspended in the air by wind, was witnessed over 
a part of the Great Salt Lake, recently, by Prof. 
James E. Talmage of the University of Utah. | 
The colors were very brilliant, and there was a | 
secondary bow visible. The main bow was | 
fully double the width of an ordinary rainbow. 
Only a segment of it was seen. The sand was 
oolitic, consisting of calcareous spherules of fairly 
uniform size, ranging between the limits of No. 
8 and No. 10 shot, which are polished and exhibit | 
a pearly luster. Professor Talmage points out 
that the production of the bow must be due to 
reflection from the outer surfaces of the spherules, 
and cannot be explained on the principle of 
refraction and total reflection, generally applied 
to the explanation of the rainbow. 

A BRAKE FoR Boats.— Count Posse of 
Sweden has invented an apparatus for stopping 
the headway of boats, which, he thinks, will be 
useful in preventing collisions between vessels of 
all kinds. The apparatus, which has recently 
been tested on a large steam-launch, consists of 
steel-plate shutters, applied on both sides of the 
vessel about one-quarter of its length from the 
stern. These can be opened and shut by 
the helmsman, with the aid of a lever. When | 
the launch was going at full speed, nine knots | 
an hour, it was stopped in 15 seconds, within | 
half its length, by reversing the engine and 
extending the shutters. 

Woanpsu, A New Foop-PiLant.—The | 
French chemist Balland has recently analyzed | 
an annual food-plant called woandsu, growing in | 
tropical Africa, and introduced. in southern Asia | 
and Brazil, and his conclusions are interesting. | 
It is, he says, the first fruit, in the natural state, 
that he has ever examined which shows all the | 
chemical properties of a perfect nutriment. ‘I'wo 
pounds of it would supply the daily requirements 
of the human system. Like the peanut, it 
inmatures underground. Its eatable kernel is 
Shaped like an egg. It furnishes a very white | 
flour whose flavor, after cooking, resembles that 
of chestnuts. 


| 





GREAT PLANETS ON EXHIBITION .—During 
the evenings of autumn the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn will be conspicuous objects, and situated 
close together, in the constellation Sagittarius, 
where the Milky Way approaches the southern 
horizon; while Venus will appear, gradually 
increasing in brightness, far over toward the 
west. It will be a good opportunity for those 
who do not know these planets by sight to 
recognize them; and those who possess small 
telescopes may enjoy the spectacles of Saturn’s 
rings and the belts and satellites of Jupiter, 
while the two great planets are so near together 
that a very slight turn of the telescope tube will | 
‘arry the observer from one to the other. | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


CLASS PINS eI ro a4 


letters or figures and ine - ’ ee 
colors of enamel, sterling silver, 
- each; $2.50 a doz. Silver 

ated, soc, each; $1.00 a yoo 
S paren in pins or badges made for an 
class or society at reasonable prices; send dediga for esti- 
mates. Catalogue free. Bastain Bros., Rochester, N.Y. 








THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Easily Applied n, 

asi i 

Absolutel ely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 








MORE BOXES OF GOLD, 
AND MANY GREENBACKS. 

To secure additional information directly from | 
the people, it is proposed to send little boxes of 
gold and greenbacks to persons who write the 
most interesting, detailed and truthful descrip- 
tions of their experience on the following topics: 

1. How have you been affected by coffee-drink- 
ing and by changing from coffee to Postum? 

2. Do you know any one who has been driven 
away from Postum because it came to the table 
weak and characterless at the first trial? 

3. Did you set such a person right regarding 
the easy way to make Postum clear, black, and 
with a crisp, rich taste? 

4. Have you ever found a better way to make it 
than to use four heaping teaspoonfuls to the pint 
of water, let stand on stove until real boiling 
begins, then note the clock and allow it to continue 
easy boiling full fifteen minutes from that time, 
stirring down occasionally? (A piece of butter 
about the size of a navy bean, placed in the in, 
will prevent boiling over.) 

5. Give names and account of those you — 


to have been cured or helped in health by the dis- | 
missal of coffee and the daily use of Postum Food | 


| Coffee in its place. 


6. Write names and addresses of twenty friends | 


| whom you believe would be benefited by leaving 

off coffee. 

them.) 
Address your letter to the Postum Cereal Co., 


Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, writing your own | 


name and address clearly. 

Be honest and truthful; don’t write poetry or 
fanciful letters, just plain, truthful statements. 

Decision will be made between October 30 and 
November 10, 1901, by three judges, not members 
of the Postum Cereal Co., and a neat little box 
containing a $10 gold piece sent to each of the five 
best writers, a box containing a $5 gold piece to 
each of the twenty next best writers, a $2 green- 
back to each of the one hundred next best, and a 
$1 greenback to each of the two hundred next best 
writers, making cash prizes distributed to three 
hundred and twenty-five persons. 

Almost every one interested in pure food and 
drink is willing to have their name and letter 
appear in the papers, for such help as it may offer 
to the human race. However, a request to omit 
name will be respected. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write, and 
each letter will be held in high esteem by the 
company as an evidence of such friendship, while 
the little boxes of gold and envelopes of money 
will reach many modest writers whose plain and 
sensible letters contain the facts desired, although 
the sender may have but small faith in winning at 
the time of writing. 

Talk this subject over with your friends and see 
how many among you can win prizes. It is a 
| good, honest competition and in the best kind of 
a cause. 


(Your name will not be divulged to | 


to write for our 260-page free book 
Tells how men — wee capital 
can make mone ith a MAGIC 
AD IRR or STE "RE OPTIC ON. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Employed Graduates are making good salaries 
More than they ever commanded. TAUGHT THOR 
OUHLY BY MAIL. Ad. Writing is not genius but an 

easily acquired business. PAGE-DAV 18's 8c HOOL OF 
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T=] Great Game of “Graft - Beast.” 

S) Funniest card puzzle and six games for 

(2, boys’ clubs, and home. Children shriek 

CS] with laughter creating Mr. Fuzzywam- 

’ us, Rinktum Skooter and 200 strange 
yeasts. Mailed in box for 25c. and 2 stam 

Grant WallaceCo.,Box 2100, San Francisco,Cal, 
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94 Broadway, New York. 
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| taught eng ay 





LT te! pore riti ng)? board and room, 6 months’ course 
great demand for operators ; sc hool oral 
Ind. 


ized 1874. ( me free. Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, 


PARKER'S 

HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Excellent to restore original color 
to Pinas hair. Cures scalp diseases 
anc hair falling 
*. and $1. 00 at Druggists. 












FOR 24 YEARS 1901. 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
taneer the most complete treatise on_the subject of 
ancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons whom we have successfully treated that | 
were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 




















if your dealer can’t sell you 
football goods, and go 


“D « M” 
to some other dealer who can, 
or order direct from ns. It’s a 
bobby 4 ours to make the best 
good 8 of any one in our line, 

hey cost no more than goods of 
inferior make, while they’re 
worth double. 

Send your name for Complete 
illus. Catalogue free. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 








No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988, 550,283. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 





Total Cost, Tuition (te hography and | 
arse $82. Can be 
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The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and speemen, thus pre- | 


venting colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. Take no others, no mat- 
ter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he doesn’t 

eep them write to us. 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefore 
we want it accessible to all the world, and no child 
ought to be without it 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manuf’d by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
Vag The 





RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to cy = oot ri 
\\ sample 1901 Bicycle. 







*99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 

d-hand Wheels 

all —_— and models, good as new, 

$8 to $8. Great Factory Clearing 

Sale at half factory cost. le ship 

anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 


ing Catalogues for us. 


901. Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 13 C 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago 





“Pearline that’s the 

definition of'soap PowDER’ 
inone word: Condensed 
soap,in powdered form 


for your convenience-the 
modern way of using soap. 





Look up Soap Powder in ; 
STANDARD Oe TOMAR: Y- 


it makes bright people smile 


1901 Models, $0 to $18 | 


e Rubens Shirt has glad- | 


| 
EARN A BICYCLE distribut | 
We have a | 
wonderful proposition to Agents for | 


| 
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Are You Interested 

in RIFLE SHOOTING? 

If so, send for STEVENS RIFLE CONTEST CONDITIONS 

to J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, Box 38, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








AT WHOLESALE PRICES! 

If your dealer does not handle 
MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON & STEEL 
RANGES we will ship the first one 
ordered from your community at 
the wholesale price; saving you 

from $10.00 to 62.00. Freight 











7 SED ‘E—Hamdsome cata 
> logue with wholesale prices and 
mm full particulars. 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 
112 Lake Street, BEAVER DAM, WIS, 
Recently St, Louis, Mo. 














VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin pone by our Original and 
unique plan vomes simply an in- 
vestment. Itis always worth ex- 
actly what you paid forit. It will 
pay you to investigate. Wecarry 
the largest line of fine and rare 
Violins in America. Good ones, 
Sup. Easy payments, if desired. 
Large, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat. SE on request. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO 
122 E. 4th 8t., Cincinnati, O. 
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The full stress of storm and sun beats about 
the exposed points of a house. They should 
be covered by thoroughly good paints 


PATTON’S 
Sun Proof PAINTS 


are guaranteed to last five years. They usu 
ally last twice five. Send for free book of 
paint knowledge. Indue ements to dealers. 


PATTON PAINT CO., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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WATCH THE 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDER 


at work and you'll see why 

it is so comfortable. Trim 

mings can not rust. Every 

pair guaranteed. Sold every 

where, 50c, or by mail. 
Special size for boys. 

C. A. Edgarten Mfg. Co. 
Bex 274 Shirley, Mass. 
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Pick out the strings 

of the bass 

chords as 

other zithers 

require. The 

chords pre 

grouped, all ms 

=: ready to plue 4 “This $ .00 
tal feature of the Others 


$3.00 to $7.00. 


Columbia Zither, 


‘* The Basy to Play,"’ 

Enables the playing of bass accompaniments with 
less effort than is possible on any other zither. Any 
one can play the Columbia in a short time without 
ateacher. The chart helps you. A perfect instru- 
ment of wonderful tone quality, producing the 
sweetest of music. 

Your music dealer should have the Columtna. 

If not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 

press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 
The Pheneper) » Co., Dept. T, 150 Liverpool St., 


Boston, Mass. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL 


BLADDERS SEPARA , 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A 

















19 MILK ST. BOSTON. 
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HE YOUTH’s COMPANTON is an illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription | 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the All 
additional pages over oy. which is t 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or | 
an Express Money-Order. - WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE /ROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. } 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. | 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution inst ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. S.cnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 





sub- 





| 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, | 

The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE HYGIENIC CARE OF CLOTHING. 


ANY people who pay great 
attention to cleanliness from 
the sanitary point of view, who 
lay much stress upon the 
proper ventilation of their 
rooms and are careful to 
bathe often, are yet found 
wanting in one most important 
particular —that is, the hygi- 
enic care of clothing, especially 
outer clothing. 

Undereclothing goes frequently to the laundry, 
and is not, therefore, the text of these. remarks. 
But many people, otherwise scrupulous in their 
personal hygiene, will come in from a long, hot 
and dusty journey, remove a warm, perspiration- 
soaked dress or coat, and hang it at once in a 
close, dark closet, or place in the same receptacle 
a skirt that has been for hours gathering up the 
filthy sweepings of streets and cars. It is small 
wonder that the average wardrobe should give out 
a most disagreeable odor when the door has been 
elosed for a short time. 

All outer clothing, especially if of woolen 
material, should be bung up in a current of fresh 
air to dry and cool before being put away. Dress 
shields, the linings of women’s collars and the 
bindings of skirts should be often renewed. 

The trick of giving a hasty brush to the bottom 
of a skirt in the house—too often in the bedroom— 
is a dangerous and disgusting one. Skirts, even 
when they are not allowed to sweep the pavements, 
cannot fail to be laden with dust mixed with 
disease-causing bacteria, and the same is true, to 
a less degree, of the bottoms of men’s trousers. 

When skirts are allowed to trail,—a preposterous 
fashion, happily subsiding for the present,—their 
State at the end of a few blocks beggars the 
imagination. The unfortunates to whom their 
eare is entrusted should be instructed to clean 
them in the open air, and preferably upon the roof. 

Some people are afflicted with a naturally strong | 
and disagreeable odor of the perspiration. In | 
some cases this is caused by ill health, but in many, | 
perhaps most, cases, it is natural to the sufferer, | 
and can only be overcome in a measure by extreme 
eare of the person and attention to the bath. 
Sponging the body, before getting into the tub, | 
with water containing a few drops of ammonia or | 
a solution of borax will be found useful in this | 
condition. | 

Frequent change of clothing will be necessary, 
and “dress shields” should be worn by all who | 
have this unpleasant infirmity, men as well as | 
women, and the same suit or dress should never | 
be worn on two consecutive days. Indeed, for 
every one, for clothes and shoes alike, the alternate 
day system is both cleanly and economical—one 
day for wearing, one day for airing. 








*¢ ¢ 


A WINDY PLACE. 


HE Wind Cave of Dakota has lately been 
f acquired by the government, and is to be 

made a show place. It well deserves its 
name, for the log cabin built over its mouth has 
had to be fastened to the ground by heavy timbers, | 
and the logs mortised and pinned to prevent the 
building from being raised from its foundations 
and hurled skyward by the immense force of the 
wind from within. 

The first explorer of the cave discovered that 
when the mouth was closed by heavy timbers the 
motion of the wind ceased, and a person inside did 
not feel it except at a few particular points. It 
was for this reason that the cabin was built over 
the entrance, with an inner door fitting closely 
against the portals of the cave itself in such a way 
that the air was completely blocked. 

A sightseer, who afterward sent an account of 
his experiences to a daily paper, came to the | 
door of the little hut and heard a roaring sound | 
emanating from the earth, followed by such a 
slamming of a door that the building shook. It 
was nothing but the opening of the inner door to 
allow of the exit of a guide, but it had a terrible | 
sound. | 

Within the cabin the visitors saw nothing but | 





| Simon Bolivar, Venezuela owes her independence. 
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a cupboard, from which the two guides provided 
them with candles in tin candlesticks attached to 
strips of wood. The party then formed in line, as 
the inner door could only be opened long enough 
to admit one person atatime. If it were kept open 
the wind would tear the building to pieces. 

j 


| Stammerers and Stutterers 


| THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE offers 
unequaled advantages. Three-thousand-acre park; 
spring water; ideal home life; scientific treatment; 
permanent cures. Eight states, also Canada, repre- 
sented first8 months. Write now for diustrated book to 
Caspar C.Garrigues, Pres.,N.W.Cor. 40th & BrownSts., Phila., Pa. 





A guide went first. Seizing the bar fast 4 
the door, he turned it slowly to near the end of the 
clamp that held it, then giving a quick wrench, 
darted through the door as the force within sent it 


open. As soon as he was inside he seized an iron | 


ring, and adding his strength to that of the guide | 
who had remained without, slammed the door. 
With one man on the inside and one out, it was | 
much easier for the guides to handle the door, and | 
each member of the party ran through m turn as | 
the door opened. | 
The cave itself is a wonderful place. The guides 
have explored two thousand six hundred rooms, | 
covering a lineal distance of ninety miles, but they 
say that the extent of the cave is not yet known. 
Forty miles north of the entrance is another and 
almost equally beautiful cavern called Crystal 
Cave. The guides believe that some day it will be | 
found that one is a continuation of the other. 
Some parts of the Wind Cave are three thousand 
feet below the surface of the earth. All kinds of | 
weird and beautiful effects are gained by burning | 
lights within one or another of the rooms. Stalac- 
tites cover walls and ceilings in many of the 
caverns, and the cave is full enough of terrors and 
delights to satisfy the most exacting cave-hunter. 


* ¢ 


A NAVAL BATTLE ON HORSEBACK. 


General Paez was the first president of the 
republic of Venezuela, and to him perhaps, more 
than to any other man, with the exception of 


Paez was a llanero—cowboy—on the llanos or 
plains of the Orinoco, and at the age of eighteen 
was superintendent of a large cattle estate. One 
of the most remarkable incidents of modern war- | 
fare, in which Paez played the principal part, is | 
chronicled in Mr. W. E. Curtis’s book on Venezuela. | 


General Paez is the culy man who ever fought a | 
naval battle on horseback. With his cavalry he 
actually attacked and captured a fleet of — 

While Bolivar was trying to cross the Apure 
River with his army, during the struggle for 
independence, he was prevented by a half-dozen 
or more of Spanish gunboats, which anchored in 
the stream and moved up and down as he did. 

“I would give the world to have possession of | 
that flotilla,” exclaimed he to Paez, who had then | 
risen to be second in command, ‘‘for I can never | 
cross the river as long asitisthere! If it belonged 
to us, instead of to the enemy, the crossing would 
be an easy matter.” 

will have those flecheras {ships} or die!” 
laimed Paez ; and calling upon his llaneros,—his 
regiment of cowboys,—he said: ‘Let those follow 
Tio who dare!” 

“Tio” was the pet name by which Paez was 
known among his reckless followers, but he never 
used it himself except in an emergency. 

He spurred his stallion into the stream, followed 
by three thousand Haneros, and their horses, which 
are taught to swim as well as to gallop, carried 
them directly to the gunboats. 

It was night. The Spanish fleet was taken 
entirely unawares. The llaneros clambered from 
their saddles to the decks of the vessels, and then 
let their horses swim back to shore. Thus, after 
cutting off their own retreat, it was a question of 
win or die. They fought desperately, and every 
vessel was captured. 
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SIAMESE CATS. 


Siamese cats, with their curious markings and 
loud, discordant voices, are now favorite pets. The 
Chieago /nter-Ocean describes them as follows: 


In many respects the animals of Siamese breed 
are unique among cats. They follow their owners 
like a dog; they are exceedingly affectionate and 
insist upon attention, and they mew loudly and 
constantly, as if tryin to talk, and to a deaf 
gore at that. They hdve more vivacity and less. 

ignity than usually falls to the lot of cats. 

n color they vary from pale fawn through | 
shades of brown to chocolate. There are two | 
varieties,.the temple cats and the palace cats, the | 
gee al difference between the two being that | 
he palace breed is darker in color. | 
The only sacred temple cats that ever left the 
land of their birth were gyn to Doctor N _—. | 
ale as a mark of special favor by the King of | 
Siam. They were named by their new owner | 
Romeo and Juliet, and are now the property of 
Lord Marcus Beresford. 


* 
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DIDN’T MEAN IT THAT WAY. 


The attempt of the small boy to be polite ended | 
rather disastrously, although not through any | 
intentional omission on his part. He had been in | 
the habit of supplying the evening paper to a/| 
politician, a man of correct business habits, who 
discovered one evening that he had not the penny 
for payment. 

“That's all right,” said the boy; “you can give it | 
to me to-morrow night.” 

“But, my boy,” interposed the gentleman, im- | 
pressively, “I may not be alive to-morrow night.” 

“Never mind,” answered the boy, cheerfully; 
“it'll be no great loss.” 

A shadow fell across the statesman’s face, and 
he is still wondering whether the boy, despite his 


| look of innocence, was thinking solely of the penny. 


® ¢ 


HONORS IN STORE FOR MALCOLM. 


The dignities that confront the elder brother are | 
usually appalling to the small sister, and there is 
a little girl in Columbus, Ohio, who has been giving | 
to the subject much careful attention, as the | 
Despatch bears witness. She electrified the family 
at breakfast by announcing: 

“Next year Malcolm will be a lawn-mower. I 
wonder why they call him that.” 

“A lawn-mower!” echoed the astonished mother. 
“What do you mean?” 

“That is what you told me,” replied the child, 
gravely. “This year he was a freshman. Next 
year he’ll be a lawn-mower, and then a janitor and 
then a senior. And then he’ll graduate.” 


* ©¢ 


THE PROFESSOR. “Yes, a caterpillar is the 
most voracious of living things. In a month it 
will eat about six hundred times its own weight.” 

Deaf Mrs. Ernot. ‘‘Whose boy did you say he 
was?”—A True Republic. 





| LYON & HEALY'S 


FOOTBALL, 1901. 


> Telis how te play each 
> team work. pag expert. Mal 
Football Pants, s padd 
.%—%5e. Good Moleskin, 
ade Moleskin, p: 
ackets, 40c. Postage xtra. 
Regulation Leather Rugby Football, 80e. 
l5e. $5.00 Football Shoes, $3.00. 
Complete bargsin Cati.ogue of all Football and 
Athietle Goods free. Mail orders promptly filled. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro.,67 Cortlandt St.,Ward 85, New York. 


BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS. __Indorsed 
by the great Jules Levy as the 
best in the world. = Cata- 
logue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on 
Band Instruments. Uniforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 
for New Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 








Own Make 











Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 











“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 


Hes received the highest endorse- 
ments from the medical practi- 
tioner, the nurse, and the intelligent 
housekeeper and cateror * * % 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 














COPYmGHT 1801 
BY HART, BCHAFFNER & MARK, CHICAGO 


OU see by the illustration of this 
suit how much more than. price- 
saving is in our clothes. The correct 

style is there; fabrics, trimmings, tailoring 
as perfect as long experience and honest 
intention can get them. 

It is safe to say “your money back if 
‘you're not satisfied” with such clothes. 
That's ee: label on 
a garment means: an 
insurance policy of clothes-satisfaction. 


HART-SCHAFFNER 
&—~ MARX 
CHICAGO & NEW YORK 
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There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz: 


One-Piece Collar Button 
than in any other gold-plated 
button. The name = 
BREMEN TZ 
stamped on the back guaran- 
tees the quality and insures a 
new button without charge in 
case of ident of any kind. 


Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses. 


Sold by all jewelers. Postal us for The S 
of a Collar Button. stasis efested 























KREMENTZ & CO., 33 Chestaut Street, Newark, N. J. 








UTDOOR exercise is at- 

tended by exposure to sun 
and wind. Most of the pleas- 
ure and benefit from it is 
feeling the life-giving air and 
warmth of the sun. But tan 
and painful sunburn follow 
careless midsummer exposure. 


=, a 
Facial Soap 


disinfectant, 
allays irritation, soothes and 
cleanses the skin, keeps the 
pores open and skin from 
parching. To prevent sun- 
burn and tan apply Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream Jdefore ex- 
posure. Used afterwards it im- 
mediately relieves the burn. 
Gives quick relief from sting 
of insects, mosquito bites, etc. 


Sold by dealers. 25 cents, each. 


jal Our booklet, telling how to im- 
Special —- one’s looks, will besent 
Offer. free, or ——— with trial size 

package of soap and cream for 
5 cents (stamps or coin) to pay postage. 
Address Dept. O 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 














THE ONLY CLASP 


That stands the 
strain of modern use. 


Never Slips, 
Tears nor 
Unfastens. 


THE 









CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Hose 


No Stitehing in the Elastic. Supporter. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 
GEORGE FROST CO., 
Makers, Boston. 


“@a Look for the name on 
every loop, and for the 


PSRe Moidea Rubber Button. } 


Cata- 
logue 
Sree. 
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in the West are 
very short of tele- 
graph op. erators. 
Gearn te ovaphy 
here, and when competent we will help to start you 
in the service and furnish you_a pass to your desti- 
nation. Write for Catalogue. School 29 years old. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOO: 


L OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 





50 Pounds Lighter. 


“TI feel fifty pounds lighter.” 

Expressions like this come to us 
daily from stout people who wear 
our 


All Elastic 






Si ul 
ull information ‘in Catalogue No. 2 
sent free with self-measuring direc- | 1 N#rctesus, 


’ , 1 Narcissus, Leedsi. 1 St. Briage Anemone 
tions and prices. 1 Winter froonite. ; Brass ) eee 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. : fers ot He Snow. H Giant Cre focus: 








logue of Bulbs, 


, 
We have no agents or branch stores. winter blooming. 


John Lewis 





Abdominal Belt. , 
Best-fitting, best-supporting. belt 06 Different Bulbs all for 1 25¢. 


mete. Supports allt the time, By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 

whatever your position. 

Ww ewe cave 3 them to measure only } Wetman H Eee. 1 Dalia Fragranesupert 

an¢ aad . = 
Special belts for Appendicitis and 2 ora aL ee 2 eee ESE 

Laparotomy ¢ ip. Poet’s Daffodil 


1 Allium. 1 Snowdrop. | 1 Ixia. a Sparaxis. 
Also Free to all who appl 


All orders should be sent direct to us. sus, Crocus, Lilies, Plants, Shrubs and Fruits. 
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our elegant Fall Cata- 
Plants and Reeds, for fall planting and 
Choicest Hyac inths, Tulips, Narcis- 


Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 





Fall Styles in Suits 

























Every year’s experience raises 
the standard. Therefore this 
year's newand smart styles 
show better shape, better 
materials and lower prices 
than ever before. 

Every garment a bargain, 
and if you need a suit or cloak 
for Fall or Winter wear, write 
for our catalogue and samples. 
We make every garment to 
order,. thus insuring the per- 
fection of fit and finish. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Suits, in effective colors 
and patterns, $8 up. 
Sitk-lined Suits, lined 

throughout with fine 

taffeta silk, $15 up. 





and Cloaks ° BISHOP. 9 (érand Rapids) 
| Bg 8 Ady FURNITURE 


your Mome Five Pays when it may be returned at 
our and your ae 4 refunded if not per- 















Fre 
ror, 40x19 in. Size of top 46x19 in. St 
in every y detail of design, material, weehmansl 


but nothing is good You will find the latest styles 
enough for our patrons unless and perfect quality at low prices, Doubts vanish 
ss in the best that we can males. before our liberal offer, Allowing Furniture in The 





etly satisfactory. 
No. 99 Buffet. 


“The best made, best fitting, most comfort- 
able, durable and satisfactory underwear 
at popular prices that modern machinery ie , } 
and skilled labor can produce.” _<> Simplicity. Amy boy or girl 


For complete information 
as to styles, sizes, fabrics 
and prices, address, 


LJ . 
A Flying Machine at Last, 
Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old 


1 a \ cia ntroductor tice 
The Munsing Underwear \7 postal tntrotastory stn 
gives a maximum of comfort 
at a minimum of expense. 
It combines perfection of 
with reasonableness of price. There 
is no other high grade underwear so 
inexpensive and there is no other low 
priced underwear so good. 


Ladies’ Union Suits, 
at from $1.00 to $3.50 

Men’s Union Suits, 

¥ at from $1.50 to $5.00 
Children’s Union Suits, 
at from 75c to $2.00 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests 
and Pants at correspord- 
ingly low prices. 


A Doll’s Undershirt : 
will be sent FREE without 


to every mother who 
names four other mothers 
and the number of 
children each buys un- 
derwear for. 


jgents wanted everywhere 
_ a>» \ Zimmerman Flying Machine Co., 
= oh Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 





tand finish 


datemebhalals a 


the dessert, 
Serve 


cee RAMONA 


287 Lyndale Ave. North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. an re 
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at ese $25. 


nish orin 
Hand cut 
carvings. Solid brass 
handles and ball bear- 
ing castors. 









le and quality 
ip and finish, 











Long Outer nae. $10 up. 





Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Whatever we send must fit and give satisfaction. If 
not, send it back, and we wil/ refund your money. 

Catalogue and samples will be sent free by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish sam- 
ples for suits or for cloaks, so that we can send you 
a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 































ARE YOU DEAF? 


Wilson’ S n's Ear Drums 


— ds testify to their benefit, 
Physicians recommend them 
ble, comfortable, safe. They’ 
fit in the ears. Beware of :mita- 
tions. The WILSON is the genu-| 
ine. Information and letters from 
users, free. Wilson Ear Drum Co., 
100Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 











She Likes Her Mattress, 


you can’t blame her for it’s an 


EZYBED KAPOK RESILIENT 
Mattress. She had thirty nights free trial 
an to satisfy herself that it was what she wanted. 


mattresses on th 
French Bev Plate o forty, or even sixty nights? 
nc. e r- = free trial to ange and 
deliver at your door, ex 


profit to us—only to adver- 
tise Kapok. Write for book- 
let. Write for it to-day. 


There is hearing for you in using] : The Bohnert-Brunsman 


Oc pt. P, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





ATHENA 


Sugar 
Wafers 


When she found it so elegantly made, light and , : 
we resilient, she sent us the New in 
joe euseed teens. money and kept the mat- 

Drawers fitted with peeee. 0 et a by, 


Substance 
Form and 


ress paid. Kapok is imported 
Stylish Costumes, of an VE PREPAY FREIGHT to 21! points east of Mississipp! river from "Java. it is hymienic. 
Tia aa oe , and allow freight that far to points : non A eed resilient, and a ro aL O) 
Ww. ¢ a Guteadipevarts ty of Bulfets and other furniture. re- | n-proof. Our booklet 
elt Corduroy, $17 up. inatyle. a pe price in large Catalogue, FREE. | a 8 of Kapok” tells all NATIONAL 
New Skirts, the latest cut, $4 up. take all risk of damage in shipping. BRB it. Sent free. pT 
Rainy - Day _ and Skirts, plaid-back or BISHOP FURNITURE C0., Grand Rapids, Mich. SVesurlot Sou pio for BISCUIT Z 
plain, its, $8 up. Sk rts, $5 up. ‘™ fifty cents for packing—no COMPANY = 
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In Use Nine Years. 


I am very much pleased with my New Companion 
Sewing Machine, which I purchased nearly nine years 
ago. Would not take $40.00 for it if I could -not get 
another. I find it just as reeommended.—Mrs. I. B. 
Humphrey, Washburn, Me. 


A Beauty. 

The New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machine 
is called a beauty by 
each member of the 
family. My daughter 
has had experience with four of the highest-priced 
sewing machines, and says the New Companion is 
equal to the best and superior to some of them.— F. G. 
Shalling, Stonington, Conn. 


Equal to Our Claims. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine has proved 
very satisfactory, and is equal to everything that you 
claim for it. One of our neighbors who paid $60 for 
a machine would gladly have traded it for ours, but 
we have a “good thing’’ and do not intend to let it go. 
—Chas. O. Hamet, Algonac, Mich. 


A Perfect Machine. 

I have been using my New Companion Sewing 
Machine nearly three years, and it has given me 
perfect satisfaction. I have used many different 
makes of machines, but find none can surpass the 
New Companion. It is a perfect machine.—Mrs. E. 
B. Wilson, New Brighton, Pa. 


Not a Cheap Machine. 


In August I ordered a New Companion Sewing Machine 
from you, and have not written about it before as I wished 
to give it a good trial. I like the machine, and every one 
thinks it must have cost a big price. I have seen the cheap 
Chicago machines and do not want them. I thank you for 
your promptness in sending it, and will recommend it to all 
who need machines.—Miss Hattie Willett, Ralston, N. J. 
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DROP HEAD, $21.75. 


Thoroughly Pleased. 

I wish to say how thoroughly I am pleased with the New 
Companion. Although I have been using a high-priced 
machine previous to buying this one, I find that your machine 
is its equal in every respect, and is in some ways superior. 
This is probably an old story to you, but I feel that it is justice 
tothe machine to write it. Hoping that many others may enjoy 
its good qualities, I am, Mrs. A. K. Taylor, Baltimore, Md. 


What They Say of The New Companion. 


A Birthday Gift. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine, which was 
a birthday present to my wife, is a perpetual source 
of pleasure to her. Indeed, it is a surprise that so 
perfect a piece of mechanism can be sold for so little 
money.—S. W. Smith, Denison, Tex. 


As Good as Ever. 

I find the New Companion Sewing Machine an 
excellent one. Have used it now nearly seven years, 
and it does as good work to-day as it did at first.— Mrs. 
U. Naylor, Mason City, Ill. 


After Seven Years. 

I have been using one of your machines about seren 
years, and it is just as good to-day as when it was 
first run. I have done the same as two families’ 
sewing, and some of the time more, and have never 
broken a needle nor any part of the machine.— Miss 
Harriet Woodmansee, Rockwells Mills, N.Y. 


I have given the New Companion Sewing Machine 
a fair trial, and can truly say that the description in 
your circulars concerning this machine has been very 
modest.—Mrs. C. S. Dow, So. Lincoln, Vt. 


Wide Range of Work. 


1 am very much pleased with the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. I have gathered the finest silk and 
stitched through the heaviest buckram, and it works 
as well on one as the other.—Mrs. F. H. Humphrey, 
Canton Center, Conn. 


Best and Handsomest. 

The New Companion came through all right and in good run- 
ning order. 1 have given it a thorough trial, and will say that 
I am well pleased with it and think it the best and handsomest 
machine that I have ever seen. It runs very easy and does the 
best of work. A machinist told me that I had a splendid ma- 
chine, and that it was fully equal, if not superior, to many of 
the high-priced machines.— Ella Rogers, McMinnville, Ore. 


We offer three styles: Style 1, five drawers, $19.00; Style 2, Drop Head, seven drawers, $21.75; Style 3, Parlor Cabinet, 
$24.75. At these prices we deliver the Machines freight paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states, we will deliver the Machines — 
paid for $3.00 extra. May we not send you a full Descriptive Booklet of this Superb Sewing Machine? :: :: 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, actcgsiesersaptedoatete Atay 
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DELICATE 
APPETIZING 
NUTRIENT 


Sold hverywhere & Made hy 


CREAM/WHEAT CO. 


Minneapolis, Alri. 
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